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Articles 


Educational Problems in Indonesia 


By Graham Irwin 


During the recent visit to Indonesia I had assigned to me as guide a 
student from the Gajah Mada University, Djogjakarta. He had no scholar- 
ship but was paying his way through medical school by looking after 
wandering academics like myself. We became good friends and talked 
on many subjects. On one occasion he asked me if I could recommend 
a book that would give him “an understanding of world philosophical 
problems of the present day.” I suggested Bertrand Russell’s History of 
Western Philosophy. He explained that he wanted to become familiar not 
only with European thought but with Asian as well. When I doubted if 
there was a single book that would meet his needs he was disappointed. 


He then shot a few words at me in a language I did not know. 


“That is Spanish,” he said. “At present I am learning Spanish, 
English, French and German.” 


“But surely,” I said, “you have no time to be a part-time guide for 
the Ministry of Education, Instruction and Culture, study modern phil- 
osophy, learn four foreign languages and do your medical course as well?” 


“It is difficult,” he admitted cheerfully, “but Indonesians like myself 
who are lucky enough to be at a university must make the most of their 
opportunities.” 

The almost passionate desire of middle and upper class Indonesians 
for learning impresses all foreign observers." Among many of them one 
finds a sense of urgency. They want to learn as much as possible as quickly 
as possible and from all possible sources. There must be more doctors, 
scientists, engineers, forestry experts, teachers—now. Indigenous cultural 
and religious traditions must rapidly be fused with Westcrn technology 
so that the democratic Indonesia now developing will be able to draw 
from the start on everything that is best in the European and Asian 
worlds. 

This attitude is as natural as it is praiseworthy, and may be paralleled 
in other newly-emancipated countries in Southeast Asia and elsewhere. 
Yet, despite the undoubted enthusiasm of Indonesian educationalists, it 
cannot be said that the Government's Ten Year Plan, inaugurated in 
1950, has achieved the success its authors hoped for. The Mass Education 
Programme has not expanded as fast as was intended, there is still a 


1. Cf. Dorothy Woodman, The Republic of Indonesia (London, 1955), p. 296. 
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shortage of schoolteachers and, though there are many new universities 
and a vast student population, the number of students who successfully 


complete their courses each year is below expectations and even below 
minimum requirements. 


Many reasons may be given to explain this comparative failure. The 
lack of money for schools and universities due to the country’s poverty 
and the general political instability which vitiates continuous endeavour 
are obvious ones. But there are other factors which have not been so 
generally recognized. In the first place, the attitude to Western education 
inherited from the colonial period is in many respects a bad one for 
Indonesia; in the second, the spirit of aggressive nationalism which Western 
education in former times did so much to engender, now inhibits wise 
borrowing from the West. 


Until midway through the nineteenth century the only popular edu- 
cation in Indonesia was the instruction given at village Koran schools. 
Here boys learnt passages of scripture by heart and were taught their 
ritual devotions and ablutions. A more intensive training in the same 
discipline was available at the pondok, a kind of elementary boarding 
school, while the pesantren, or ‘abode of pupils, enabled the select few 
to become expert in the law, doctrine and mysticism of Islam.’ In all 
these institutions the religious element was paramount. To vocational 
training in the modern sense their curricula gave no place. Aristrocrat 
and peasant alike derived everything necessary to fit themselves for life 
in society from the Koran and from adat, the custom of their fathers. 


The education of Indonesians as distinct from resident Dutch was 
not recognised as a responsibility of Government until 1854.° The first 
training school for indigenous teachers had been founded three years 
before and in 1866 a second was established. By 1875 there were nine 
such institutions. Schools for the sons of nobles, rich merchants and the 
like were also opened and encouragement and subsidies given to existing 
popular schools. This entry by Government into the educational field 
was the result of two kinds of pressure. In Holland, where liberalism 
had triumphed at the Constitutional Revision of 1848, powerful voices in 
the States-General demanded that the benefits of education be conferred 
on all persons capable of profiting by them. In the East the capitalist 
entrepreneur who took the place of the Government official as the Culture 
System yielded to private enterprise (another product of liberalism) 
needed white-collar workers in office, factory and plantation bungalow. 
Western education for Indonesians, therefore, first came to the Indies not 
because of popular demand but as something granted from above. Indeed, 
the first schools for the sons of the aristocracy, established to train better 
native administrators, had an unhappy history. The nobles of Java were 
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2. A. D. A. de Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy (The Hague, 1931), Vol. ii, pp. 199-201. 
3. Regeeringsreglement van 1854, Art. 128. 
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satisfied with the traditional training their sons already received, and did 
not willingly send them to Government schools.* 

By the end of the nineteenth century it had become clear that the 
Government’s educational programme was attempting too much. School 
curricula were too congested and, though a small number of bright pupils 
might profit, the comparatively advanced schooling offered was not help- 
ing to raise the general level of Indonesian education. Accordingly, from 
1892 onwards there was a progressive broadening of the school structure 
at the base. Indigenous schools were divided into two grades, first-class 
and second-class. The first-class schools were for the sons of the well-to- 
do and offered a general five-year course, including the study of arithmetic, 
local history, geography, natural history, drawing and surveying. The 
second-class schools, more elementary, catered for boys from poorer 
families, particularly in the towns. Below there were the desa or village 
schools which, on an ever-increasing scale after Governor-General van 
Heutz’s reorganisation in 1907, provided a very simple but practical course 
of instruction for the sons of the rural peasant class.° 

In all these schools, however, the medium of instruction was the local 
language. Dutch was not taught, though without it no Indonesian boy 
could hope to gain entrée either to advanced Western knowledge or to any 
but the lowest ranks in Government or commercial employment. It was 
natural that one of the earliest complaints of Indonesian nationalists was 
that they and their children were being deprived of Western education 
because the white man wished to preserve his dominant status. They had 
less cause for discontent after 1912, when instruction in the Dutch language 
became general in first-class ‘indigenous stream’ schools, and when the 
quality of these schools began to approximate more and more closely to 
‘European stream’ schools at a similar level. After the First World War, 
moreover, the number of Indonesians who knew Dutch because it was 
the language of their homes increased rapidly. Children from such 
homes were able to hold their own with Dutch and Dutch-speaking 
Chinese pupils in high school, and ultimately in the institutes of higher 
education that were established from 1920 onwards. Some Indonesians, 
too, including many of the present political leaders of the country, studied 
at universities in Holland either privately or with the aid of government 
grants. But once again it was the favoured few who benefited from the 
system. Right until the end of the colonial period the number of Indo- 
nesians who year by year gained ‘academic distinction was very small 
indeed. 

In pre-war Indonesia, therefore, a good Western education was hard 
to obtain, at any rate for the great majority of Indonesians. Rightly or 
wrongly this was thought to be the fault of the Dutch who, it was claimed, 
. Edwin R. Embree and others, Island India Goes to School (Chicago, 1934), p. 40. 


. De Kat Angelino, op. cit., Vol. ii, pp. 205-9. J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India (New York, 
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reaped vast profits from the country but did not plough them back 
in the shape of education grants. With the departure of the Dutch and 
the coming of independence there was a general expectation that Western 
education would now be much easier to acquire. To a limited extent this 
belief has been justified. It is less difficult than it was to gain entry to 
secondary schools and universities, and there are more of both. But a 
dangerous carry-over from the colonial time is an unrealistic attitude 
towards education to be found among students. Many young Indonesians 
strongly dislike what they regard as artificial obstacles to learning, even 
when these obstacles are no more than technical safeguards against falling 
standards like language requirements and entrance examinations. They 
feel that for the Government to place such obstructions across the path 
to higher education is a mere aping of Dutch authoritarianism. 

Side by side with this impatience with academic restrictions goes an 
attitude to education that can fairly be described as utilitarian. Here again 
the pre-war situation is partly to blame. Under the Dutch, although 
Western education was highly prized, the ordinary Indonesian did not 
find that possession of it brought him substantial economic or social 
advancement. The avenues leading to the most lucrative jobs and callings 
were closed to him. He could enter the Government service but, under 
a colonial régime, could never reach the top. He could find employment 
with business firms but, in a society where the capital was concentrated 
in the hands of Europeans and Chinese, could not hope to be more than 
a clerk or, at best, a minor executive. Even in these lower grades he met 
strong competition from Chinese and Eurasians who were preferred by 
employers because they ‘fitted in’ better. A Government survey of 1928-9 
illustrates the difficulties under which Western-educated Indonesians then 
laboured. Less than two per cent. were self-employed, some eighty-three 
per cent. worked for wages, and the remainder had been unable to find 
jobs at all.® 


Why then, it may be asked, was Western education valued? The 
answer is that it at least provided a passport from the labouring to the 
white-collar class. An Indonesian boy who had been to school did not 
expect to return to his village and work with his father in the rice-fields. 
Opportunity for advancement in the towns may have been limited, but 
the job he could obtain there seemed to him an improvement on the life 
of a peasant. In these circumstances it was no wonder that he and his 
fellows valued the qualifications they obtained by being educated rather 
than the education itself. There could be no incentive towards advanced 
study—none even to retain the knowledge gained—when one was con- 
demned to remain all one’s life as a cog in the colonial master’s adminis- 
trative or commercial machine. 


This matter-of-fact approach still persists, and militates against the 
6. George McT. Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (New York, 1952), p. 30. 
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establishment of an academic tradition. Too many Indonesian students 
are interested solely in passing their examinations, not in what they can 
learn. A university course is regarded not as a preparation for life but 
as a tiresome hurdle that has to be jumped. The attitude of the average 
student is reflected in the type of course he selects. Out of 262 new 
members of the Faculty of Natural Sciences of the University of Indonesia 
in 1954-5, 200 or 76.6 per cent. took up pharmacy. Only one entered for 
biology and only two for chemistry. Mathematics, physics and astronomy 
combined accounted for only 22 or 8.4 per cent.’ An understandable 
self-interest prompts this preference for practical rather than theoretical 
training, and it may be argued that students who go where the money 
lies are not peculiar to Indonesia. Neither Government nor business, 
moreover, are yet able to offer employment to more than a very few pure 
scientists. The fact remains, however, that Indonesian universities will 
not achieve world status until more emphasis is placed on research work 
and the humanities in addition to the present technical training. 


A further inheritance from the colonial period is the reluctance many 
Indonesians feel when called upon to take a major decision. This stems, 
I believe, from three factors. The first is politeness. It has often been 
remarked by foreigners that an Indonesian, when questioned, will tell 
you what he thinks you would like to hear rather than the truth, particu- 
larly when this is unpalatable. It is equally difficult for an Indonesian 
to issue unpopular orders. Secondly, although an increasing number of 
Indonesians were taken into Government service at the end of the colonial 
period, very few reached positions of real authority. There was always 
a Dutchman above them with wham the ultimate decisions lay. The 
senior Indonesian civil servant of today, therefore, is more familiar with 
moving documents from the ‘In’ to the ‘Out’ tray than with giving 
instructions and seeing that they are carried out. A third factor is the 
ancient tradition of the people favouring communal rather than individual 
responsibility. This has led to a .profusion of interlocking committees 
which makes speedy action nearly impossible. I was told repeatedly that 
the only man in Indonesia who can say, “Do this,” and it is done, is 
President Soekarno. I was also told that one of the reasons why foreign 
staff cannot readily be obtained for Indonesian universities is that up to 
a year goes by before an appointment can be confirmed, and by that time 
“the applicant has lost interest in coming to Indonesia.” 


It can be seen, therefore, that many of the habits of mind un- 
consciously acquired by Indonesians during the colonial period are hinder- 
ing the sound development of education in the country today. Equally 
determined in its effects is the extreme nationalisation to be found at all 
levels and in all walks of life. There is a tendency to damn all things 


7. Speech by Prof. Bahder Djohan, President of the University of Indonesia, 10th February, 1955. 
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Dutch and most things Western without consideration of their intrinsic 
value or otherwise to Indonesia. 

In view of the major part played by Western education in the 
development of Indonesian nationalism, it is paradoxical that this should 
be so. When young Indonesians studied Dutch history, they found not 
only that it depicted a continuous struggle for independence but that 
Holland’s epoch of glory was a bitter war fought against a foreign 
oppressor, Spain. They saw that the rise of European states did not 
begin until the secret of cohesion had been discovered—the sense of 
common nationality. They learnt that what matters in international 
politics is the united front a nation presents to the world, united out- 
wardly even though it may be in convulsions at home.*® Their studies 
put them in touch with Western socialist theory, where they found the 
solution of the problem of their country’s future when independent. 
Political self-government would be a mockery if Indonesia remained 
economically tied to the West, but true independence would be guaran- 
teed when the state owned the means of production, distribution and 
exchange. 

With so much of Indonesian nationalist sentiment rooted in Western 
concepts, continued adoption of Western practices and borrowing from 
Western experience might have been expected. But this has not hap- 
pened, chiefly because of the bitterness generated during the period of 
the police actions, when the Dutch attempted to re-establish their pre- 
war authority by force. From then on, for an Indonesian to appear to 
favour Western, and particularly Dutch, ways necessarily smacked of 
treason to the revolutionary ideal. 


The abolition of Dutch as an official language immediately indepen- 
dence was attained was one of the results of this anti-Dutch sentiment. 
At first sight this action would seem to have been wise. There was not 
the compulsion to retain the use of Dutch in Indonesia as there was, for 
example, to retain the use of English as an official language in India. In 
India, English was the only lingua franca. Knowledge of English, more- 
over, is not only essential nowadays in business and international affairs, 
but gives access to a vast literature which is valuable in itself and cannot 
otherwise be reached—a fact that allows an Indian nationalist to revere 
William Shakespeare while regretting that Robert Clive belonged to the 
same race. Dutch, however, can make no such claims. It is not a world 
language, and the Dutch genius, which has given us so many great 
painters, has not produced writers of world renown. 

Even so, it can be argued that the retention of Dutch at least for a 
limited transition period would have been helpful to the new state. 
Indonesians with a pre-war Western education are more at home in Dutch 
than in any other language. They use it among themselves and thank- 
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fully revert to it on discovering that a visitor with whom they have been 
trying to speak English knows it too. At the universities numerous 
subjects still have to be taught in Dutch because textbooks are available 
in no other language. One cannot study Indonesian law, for example, 
without constant reference to Dutch authorities, if only because it was 
the Dutch who made the law. (The country’s civil and criminal codes 
have been but little changed since the colonial period.) The same is 
true of all ‘local’ subjects of which more than an elementary knowledge 
is required. Without Dutch it is impossible to research into the history, 
geography, archzology, ethnology or anthropology of Indonesia, to name 
but a few. A lowering of university standards, moreover, has indirectly 
been caused by the abrupt substitution of English for Dutch as the second 
language in the schools. English is not well taught in most Indonesian 
schools because of the lack of qualified teachers. Young men and women 
are therefore arriving at the universities with no knowledge of Dutch 
and yet with insufficient English to follow the courses given in that 
language. 

National antagonisms have also caused a serious staff problem at 
Indonesian universities. .Few Dutch professors have found it possible to 
continue to serve and, emotional considerations apart, this may be regret- 
ted. Their excellent training, combined with their knowledge of the 
country, made them well equipped for the task of helping to guide Indo- 
nesian educational development. The majority, however, have gone, and 
they have either been replaced by Indonesians with lower qualifications 
or have not been replaced at all. The universities are having difficulty 
in attracting staff from overseas because they cannot offer salaries that 
are competitive on the world market. The consequent staff shortage has 
been made more acute by the rapid rate at which the student population 
of the country has been rising. In the academic year 1953-4 the number 
of students at the University of Indonesia rose by 1,446, an increase of 21 
per cent. In the same year the number of foreign professors fell by 25 
and the number of Indonesian professors rose by only 2. This trend, as 
the President of the University remarked at the time, may be satisfactory 
to the nationalists but is not encouraging for the university authorities.'° 


In this paper I have tried to indicate some of the reasons why the 
Indonesian educational programme has been ‘slow off the mark.’ It would 
be unrealistic, however, to leave the subject without emphasising the 
magnitude of the Government’s educational task. 


Estimates vary, but it is probable that in 1950 more than fifty per 
cent. of the Indonesian population was illiterate. In East Java, where 
statistics are fuller than elsewhere, the totally illiterate were calculated in 
9. Cf. J. Leyser, ‘Legal Developments in Indonesia,’ The American Journal of Comparative Law, 


Vol. iii, No. 3 (July, 1954), p. 399. 
10. Speech of Prof. Bahder Djohan already cited, p. 5. 
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that year at 10,044,413 persons out of a population of 18,645,695. During 
1952 no less than 18,396 courses were held in East Java as part of the 
Government’s Mass Education Programme. By these means 656,319 
illiterates received instruction, and 491,568 of them passed the examina- 
tion at the end of their course.** In one year, therefore, five per cent. 
of the previously illiterate population of the province were taught to read 
and write, a figure which is the equivalent of 2.6 per cent. of the popula- 
tion as a whole. Yet in the same period natural increase raised the total 
of illiterates by approximately one per cent., so that the net gain to 
Indonesia was only slightly over one and a half per cent. of East Javanese 
made literate as a result of the year’s work. At this rate, even on the 
presumption that all the newly-educated retain their knowledge, which 
is improbable, it will take between fifty and a hundred years before the 
East Javanese are a literate people. 


The key question is: How durable is the present enthusiasm for educa- 
tion of the Indonesian people? The Republic is only seven years old and has 
not yet passed beyond the slogan stage. Many of its leaders are still subcon- 
sciously fighting the revolution against the Dutch, and their continuing 
resentment against their former masters provides a powerful stimulus to 
flagging energies and a good binding agent when local patriotisms 
threaten to disrupt the unitary state. But the time has gone when a 
banished colonial régime can be blamed for the lack of funds for educa- 
tion, for the scarcity of trained teachers and for shortages of equipment. 
If the present well-nigh universal demand for education can be made to 
last, if the intellectual ferment created by the revolution can be carried 
forward into the hum-drum of everyday life, Indonesians -need not fear 
for their educational freedom. 


11. Mass Education in Indonesia (Djakarta, n.d.), p. 198. (Pamphlet issued by the Department of 
Mass Education, Ministry of Education, Instruction and Culture, Republic of Indonesia.) 


The Role of the United States in 
the World Economy 


By Robert S. Nielsen 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION: On December 6, 1956, in a speech 
at the annual dinner of the Automobile Manufacturers Association in New 
York, Vice-President Richard Nixon said:— 


“. .. An immediate problem which confronts us as a result of the 
crisis in the Near East is the financial plight of our friends in 
Britain. I believe that it is in our interest as well as theirs to assist 
them in this hour of difficulty, and I am confident there will be 
strong bipartisan support in the Congress for granting such 
assistance.” 


Five days later the influential Wall Street Journal, in an editorial, 
wrote, inter alia:— 


“The United States has done more than enough, for Britain and 
other countries, in the way of direct grants, and the results have 


often been dubious. There is no occasion for it to turn the 
economic aid faucet back on now. And in general, when some 
help is needed as in this case, credits are preferable to grants, 
both for the financial condition of the giver and for the sense of 
responsibility of the recipient.” 


Obviously there is a conflict of responsible opinion within the United 
States regarding international economic policy. At a time when vigorous 
economic leadership is essential for the Free World, there is danger that 
it may be diverted by this current of dissension. Under conditions such 
as now exist the “anti” voices are able to increase their volume and restrict 
efforts to pursue a consistent international policy. Fortunately, there are 
still many wise heads in Washington to oppose this vociferous chorus. 

The reasons for the conflict of American thought and opinion may 
be summarized briefly below. 


(1) Many Americans feel that the large degree of financial and 
technical aid given to certain areas since World War II should 
be regarded as sufficient—the time for self-help has now arrived. 
This is essentially the view of the Wall Street Journal editorial 
writer. But numerous other responsible persons recognize that 
many nations cannot, even now, hope to support their own 
economies by internal financing. 
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It is recognized that certain countries are drifting away from the 
United States towards a “nationalist-” or “neutralist-” type of 
economy. This is regarded as regrettable and sufficient reason 
for curtailment of aid, and was applied, in part, to Yugoslavia. 
However, the belief is also growing that neutralism, particularly 
as it concerns India, may yet benefit the West. 


There is a widespread belief that there is plenty of room for 
economic aid within the United States itself and that is where 
surplus funds should be channelled. This seems to be a regional 
opinion, however, that is not widely held throughout the 
country. 


More important, the latent isolationism of the Middle West has 
been given a sharp boost by the British-French action in Suez. 
The cry for curtailment of foreign aid has been strongest from 
States in this area. This is a problem that recurs at regular inter- 
vals, and it is only possible to check it now by pointing out that 
Russian “colonialism” is far worse than anything Britain or 
France could devise. 


Confusion within American Society itself has compounded the 
conflict that has arisen. Failure to understand the economic and 
sociological bases of many of the foreign countries, and the lack 
of appreciation of the degree of economic interdependence neces- 
sary for international development, have led to misunderstandings. 
This lack of vision has been exploited by the many self-interested 
pressure groups at work in the United States. Fortunately, this 
too is changing. There is growing awareness of the “inter- 
national interest” as it affects not only the United States, but the 
whole world. This is being aided by greater concentration on 
international affairs at the University level, as well as by educa- 
tional programmes sponsored by such responsible bodies as the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Foreign Trade Council. 


There are three fields in which U.S. policy is extremely important 
for the economy of the Free World, viz., international trade, international 
investment and the sharing of markets with friendly nations. This paper 
will examine the conditions applying in each as of now, and will also 
consider their significance for the future. In doing this we shall be de- 
riving a more complete understanding of the réle of the United States 
in the world economy as it exists today, and offering suggestions for 
implementation of American economic leadership. 


TOWARDS FREER TRADE: No cne will deny the necessity for 
freer trade among the free nations. International trade is based on dif- 
ferences in the amounts of land, labour and capital required to produce 
goods and services. Through international commerce a nation can in- 
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crease its total wealth by producing those commodities in which it is most 
efficient and selling these for the commodities which other nations can 
produce more efficiently. In this way the total supply of goods and 
services in the world is maximized; the variety of consumer and capital 
goods is increased; and each nation obtains the biggest possible share from 
its own land, labour and capital. 

It is to America’s inherent advantage to be able to import the com- 
modities it needs in exchange for its own exports. No nation of the 
world is, or can be, self-sufficient—not even the United States. This 
country imports 100 per cent. of its natural rubber and tin consumption; 
more than 75 per cent. of its nickel, chromium and manganese; more 
than 50 per cent. of its bauxite and tungsten, and over a quarter of its 
copper, lead and zinc needs. 


The United States is also the chief producer of petroleum products 
and accounts for 52 per cent. of the Free World’s oil supply. But con- 
sumption is equal to 58 per cent. of the Free World’s production, which 
means that even in the case of petroleum, one of its strongest natural 
resources, the U.S. is an importer. 


U.S. imports of strategic raw materials are expected to increase in the 
years ahead, emphasizing the need for greater freedom in international 
trade in order to ensure adequate supplies. It would seem that the USS. 
tariff policy may be geared towards freer trade in these specific commodi- 
ties. But a general freeing of trade would also mean more consumption 
goods for the American people at lower cost, as well as greater dollar 
earnings for the foreign nations. And increased dollar earnings by 
foreigners mean increased demand fer American exports and a corre- 
sponding reduction in the loans and grants by the U.S.A. to the rest of 
the world. 

This “chain reaction” is often overlooked or ignored by the opponents 
of free trade within the United States, and it has been consistently over- 
looked since 1930. It is well known that the economy of the U.S.A. 
developed behind a shield of protective tariffs in the 19th Century—in 
those days the “infant industry” argument for protection may have had 
some validity. It is hard to see how the same argument can be applied 
to modern American industry, but U.S. tariffs still contain a large degree 
of protectionist sentiment. High tariffs rise domestic prices and also 
reduce the volume of U.S. world trade just when the Free World needs 
it most. The local small-scale producer, safe behind a tariff wall, will 
vigorously deny that there is any connection between lower tariffs, 
cheaper consumer goods and a modification of the world’s “dollar 
problem”. But there is a very close, and very real, connection. 

Since the war most countries of the world have experienced a “dollar 
problem”—they have had difficulty in earning enough dollars to pay for 
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their imports from the Dollar Area. The whole problem hinges on the 
United States’ balance of payments. 


For example, in 1946 the rest of the world imported goods and 
services to the value of $14.7 billion from the U.S., but exported only $7.0 
billion worth in return. Of the resulting gap of $7.7 billion nearly $3.0 
billion was covered by U.S. Government aid; another $3.0 billion was met 
by government loans; and there was also some United States private 
lending. But $1.6 billion had to be found by other countries running 
down their reserves or selling investments. 


In 1955 the rest of the world exported $17.9 billion worth of goods 
and services to the United States, which was little below the $19.9 billion 
worth of goods and services imported from the Dollar Area. Much of 
the rise in dollar earnings was due to increased U.S. purchases of goods 
and services for civilian use, but a large part was also due to U.S. overseas 
military expenditure. The “dollar gap” of $7.7 billion in 1946 was reduced 
to $2.0 billion in 1955. This was more than covered by U.S. government 
grants and loans and private remittances. As a result, other countries 
were able to improve their reserves by $1.9 billion during 1955. 

But this does not mean that the dollar problem has been solved— 
quite the reverse is true. It was U.S. military aid of $2.2 billion and other 
grants and credits of $1.7 billion that made additions to reserves possible. 
The concealed dollar gap amounted to $2.0 billion in 1955, and it seems 
a similar result will emerge in 1956. 

Regrettably, the U.S. tariff wall restricts the opportunities for 
foreigners to earn dollars and possibly eliminate the dollar shortage. 
America has the responsibility of trying to free the channels of inter- 
national trade so that her friends can develop healthy dollar balances 
through their own efforts. 


In 1955, President Eisenhower called for a policy of tariff reduction 
on a “gradual, selective and reciprocal basis,” and said, “It is essential for 
the security of the United States and the rest of the Free World that the 
United States take the lead in promoting the achievement of those high 
levels of trade that will bring to all an economic strength upon which the 
freedom and security of all depends.” 

It is true that this doctrine can never be harmful for the United States 
or for any other nation. In fact, it is the only one to adopt if basic 
economic principles are to be developed for the benefit of the United 
States and the free peoples of the world. 

There is hope for action in this sphere. The National Foreign Trade 
Council has recently declared:— 


“. .. In order that the Free World may move boldly toward the 
goal of a great and expanding volume of international trade, 
the convention calls for vigorous and continuing efforts on the 
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part of our Government to secure the attainment and mainten- 
ance of an international trading system, multilateral in character 
and free of discriminations and burdensome restrictions, which 
will afford access on substantially equal terms to materials and 
markets.”* 


It is to be hoped that this sentiment will continue to spread through- 


out the United States and lead to a gradual reduction of the American 
tariff barrier. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT: There is need for increased 
private investment abroad by U.S. investors, to supplement the extensive 
programme of government grants and credits that have been made avail- 
able to foreign nations. The United States stands to gain from an exten- 
sion of private capital into the developed and underdeveloped areas. 
Additional supplies of raw materials will become available, and the U.S. 
will be able to increase exports to these developing economies. In addition, 
the strengthening of foreign economies through development of their 
own resources is of fundamental importance for correction of existing 
economic imbalances. The contribution which American capital could 
make to this end is of prime importance. 


Under present world conditions there are many impediments to the 
investment of capital abroad. Their removal, as well as the removal of 
restrictions on trade, is desirable in order to promote expansion in world 
commerce and alleviate imbalances. However, many of these obstacles 
are primarily the responsibility of foreign governments and are not of 
U.S. making. Due to this factor, and also because of the unattractive 
investment conditions abroad, it may -be wishful thinking to expect an 
expansion in the U.S. foreign investment programme in the very near 
future. 


It is axiomatic that American private capital will go where there is 
an opportunity for reasonabie profit—a profit commensurate with the 
degree of risk. This is the only inducement necessary; but without this 
inducement American capital will stay at home, regardless of all other 
considerations. 


Under existing impediments to foreign investment, the profit factor, 
generally speaking, is not commensurate with the risk and this, therefore, 
is the crux of the problem. 


(The petroleum industry, largely because of its size, strength and 
wide geographical diversification, has been able to balance profit potential 
against risk, on an international basis, and has therefore been willing to 

make very substantial foreign investments in the face of the many im- 
pediments thereto. But the way has often been fraught with difficulties.) 


1. National Foreign Trade Council, Inc.—‘Final Declaration of the Forty-Third National Foreign 
Trade Convention,” New York, 28 November, 1956. 
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There is, in fact, a variety of factors mitigating aguinst private in- 
vestment in certain areas. In Latin America, for example, political in- 
stability, stringent tax and labour laws, and local government intervention 
are the three problems most frequently encountered by American com- 
panies. In other parts of the world unstable political structures and un- 
sound economic conditions are the chief obstacles. In many areas inves- 
tors are discouraged by such threats as Communist subversion and 
extreme nationalism. Many countries are desirous of learning and badly 
need the technical skills which accompany private foreign investment. 
However, they are reluctant to welcome such investment because they 
associate it with foreign political domination. 


This is true even of friendly countries such as the Philippines. The 
attitude of the President, Central Bank and the Administration as a whole 
is friendly toward foreign private investment. Nevertheless, waves of 
nationalism are fanned by unfriendly elements who are against all 
foreigners, particularly those in the retail trade. These elements are 
currently featuring the disparity between aid given by the U.S. to the 


Philippines and certain other Far Eastern countries with a view to stirring 
up anti-American feelings. 


In Mexico the Ministry of Foreign Relations has required majority 
Mexican ownership in (1) radio broadcasting, (2) production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition of motion pictures, (3) all transport services, (4) 
fishing and fish hatcheries, (5) ‘advertising and publishing, (6) produc- 
tion, purchase and sale of aerated and non-aerated beverages, and (7) 


rubber industry. The Government has a monopoly company for pet- 
roleum. 


Frustrating though they are, the restrictions of South America, the 
Philippines and Mexico on development by private capital are relatively 
minor when compared to the rising nationalism of many of the under- 
developed areas—particularly the Middle East. Nationalism of this type 
frequently brings with it stringent restrictions on company and govern- 
ment operations. Serious problems can arise. It will be recalled that the 
first glaring example of recent times took place in Iran. In 1951 Dr. 
Mossadegh nationalized the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and expelled 
the British operators. But his attempts to operate the company and 
market the oil were a failure. It took an army revolt to depose Mossadegh 
and another fourteen months to work out a settlement. In the end, states- 
men had to call in eight oil companies to form a consortium which has 
contracted to operate Iran’s oil industry for the next 40 years. 


Future historians will no doubt highlight the fact that just when 
Mossadegh was released from jail, Nasser endeavoured to nationalize 
the Suez Canal. Events since that time are so fresh in memory as to 
prohibit discussion. The economic consequences of Colonel Nasser are 
not yet totally apparent, but one thing is certain—such emotional 
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nationalism does not pay in the long run. This is something that should 
be realized by the underdeveloped countries, because the Americans are 
becoming increasingly aware of this fact. Knowing it does not insure 
against its cropping up in countries where American countries have 
already invested large sums for development of natural resources. But 
it does increase the reluctance of U.S. private investors to systematically 
invest in areas such as the Middle East in the future. The return is no 
longer high enough to attract U.S. capital away from the lucrative 
domestic market. 

As an alternative, certain influential economists and administrators 
have suggested that private capital for underdeveloped areas can be re- 
placed by a judicious programme of government investment, preferably 
through the United Nations. 

In a resolution adopted December 9, 1955, during its tenth session, 
the United Nations General Assembly requested the Secretary-General 
‘.. . to invite States Members of the United Nations and members of the 
specialized agencies in the economic and social sphere to transmit to him, 
not later than March 31, 1956, their views, as definitely as possible, relat- 
ing to the establishment, réle, structure and operations of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED)”. 

Replies were received from 46 countries, but it is significant that 
neither the United States nor the Soviet Union sent in their comments. 
It is also significant that 26 of the 46 countries answering could be classi- 
fied as underdeveloped areas, and 40 of the countries were “aid-receiving” 
in the normal sense of the word. 


Most of the 46 governments commenting on the proposed Fund 
favoured its establishment. The strongest opposition to establishment of 
the proposed Fund at the present time was that expressed by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The British government stated that it “is not at 
this stage in a position to subscribe to the Fund financially”. 


There was general agreement that the Fund should devote its facilities 
to “the basic facilities needed for effective production, such as a minimum 
of roads, power stations, schools, hospitals, housing and government 
buildings”. There was considerable support for the suggestion, however, 
that the Fund might even go beyond the specific projects tabulated into 
other fields of development. 

Total development of a Fund such as this one will encounter many 
obstacles. It is obvious that it would have to depend heavily on contribu- 
tions from the United States. However, the Americans generally have a 
dislike of government intervention in international investment and would 
prefer that private enterprise handle the task. In addition, the United 
States would be sure to object to the large demand for equal voting rights 
by member countries, most of whom would be recipients of aid from the 


Fund. 
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It would seem that the future for international capital flows is not 
a very bright one, but this overlooks two salient factors—the generosity 
of the American people and the ingenuity of the American businessman. 
There seems to be no intention to reduce grants and credits on the part 
of the government at this stage. And private capital will flow to areas 
that promise any encouragement at all; the countries of the Middle East 
may yet receive American investment if they will only proceed to put 
their houses somewhat in order. A judicious balance of Government and 
private action will maintain a flow of badly needed American capital, 
even in the fact of disinterest and hostility. It is to be hoped, however, 


that the private sector of this investment picture may soon be able to 
resume its traditional rdle. 


The National Foreign Trade Council summarized American opinion 
fairly neatly on this matter. It stated:— 


“The Convention re-emphasized its belief that the financing of 


economic development is primarily the function of private 
enterprise. 


‘ 


‘, . . In line with the stand taken by previous conventions, this 
Convention is opposed to participation by the U.S. Government 
in the proposed Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
development (SUNFED). It is opposed to our having a part 
in any national or international mechanism, by whatever name 
it may be called, which is designed deliberately to provide Gov- 
ernmental funds for the financing, on a grant or long-term 
nominal-interest basis, of developments projects which lack 
sufficient economic merit to attract private capital or to meet the 


standards of such existing lending institutions as the World Bank 
and the Export-Import Bank.” 


The Council does not imply that the Government aid should cease 
—quite the reverse. It believes, however, that private investment will 
stimulate development much more quickly in certain industries. 

The moral here for the rest of the world to see is obvious: develop 
a favourable climate for private investment and a regular flow of American 


capital will follow. Failure to do so can only lead to restricted economic 
development. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETS: The third economic concept to 
which the U.S. must give close attention is that of sharing international 
markets with friendly nations. It is in this sphere that the United States 
has been deserving of some censure. 

Many Americans fail to realize how closely many of the economies 
of the world are geared to the United States and how American policy- 
reacts (often unfavourably) on the rest of the world. While subscribing - 
to a doctrine of nondiscrimination, the U.S. sometimes becomes very 
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discriminating in its trade patterns. Although pledged to follow most 
of the policies of multilateral trade through various international organi- 
zations, the U.S. often adds reservations or qualifications for certain of 
its industries, irrespective of how these may affect the economies of 
“dependent” nations. 


Nowhere is this truer than in the U.S. agricultural programme. 
Attempts to dispose of surplus farm products abroad at cut-rate (dis- 
criminatory) prices continually embarrass the agricultural nations of the 
world, many of whom are staunch allies of the United States. The 
Economist of July 7, 1956, reported that “New Zealand has protested 
several times against American dumping—but the dumping goes on. Not- 
withstanding the rules laid down by FAO on surplus disposals, and various 
American promises about preliminary consultations, the U.S. has not 
always consulted the main producers when about to sell dairy products 
abroad below cost... . The New Zealand farmer is prepared to face fair 
competition, but he cannot see why the United States should use its 
wealth to lower his living standards by undercutting him in traditional 
markets. . . . He believes that there will be a surplus of dairy products 
and that despite all protests the United States is determined to expand 
the area of dumping.” 


A large percentage of the American business and commercial com- 
munity refuses to recognize and honestly admit to itself that the United 
States cannot have healthy neighbours unless it shares a portion of its 
markets with them. And it might be noted here that this is not simply 
a question of sharing a static market, but also one of promoting an 
expanding market. In both phases the U.S. has the chief responsibility 
for ultimate success. Once more, however, there are encouraging signs 
throughout the United States. In its previously mentioned Declaration, 
the Foreign Trade Council considered this matter and stated “. . . that, 
in the formulation and administration of programmes for the disposal 
of American agricultural surpluses abroad, careful consideration be given 
to the possible effects of such programmes on the over- all trade relations 
of the United States with other friendly countries”. 


CONCLUSION: The free nations of the world are heavily dependent 
on the leadership of the United States; this leadership must be vigorous 
and endowed with vision if it is to prove beneficial to most countries. It 
must explore three main areas in which the greatest advances can be made. 


First—there is a marked need for increased freedom in international 
trade to allow the trading nations some degree of competitive equality 
with the United States. 


Second—increased private investment is necessary if development is 
to proceed in many regions of the world. This investment should be in 
areas removed from Governmental control or interference. The Govern- 
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ment réle will remain in maintenance of defence aid at home and abroad 
or development of projects involving social overhead capital. 

Finally—the United States and the Free World should realize the 
need for market sharing and act accordingly. As most of the developing 
nations are agricultural exporters, this question becomes exceedingly 
important. 

The initiative in each field must come from the United States—such 
is the price of leadership. But it will also require the willing co-operation 
of many countries in the Free World. This is the obvious action to take 
in developing economic strength and interdependence. 


Undoubtedly the future plans of the United States for economic 
development will strike opposition at all levels. We can expect strong 
arguments in the House and the Senate; there will be more editorials 
like the one in the Wall Street Journal; many of the nations of the Free 
World will be apathetic and unco-operative to the new United States 
suggestions. But fortunately there are still many men with vision and 
courage who realize that with the United States as the economic leader 
the Free World will advance—without it, it can only fumble and move 
haltingly towards a better way of life. 


J. D. Zellerbach, former Chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development, is one of such men. In an address delivered April 10, 
1956, before the National Conference on International Economic and 
Social Development in Washington, D.C., he said:— 


“, .. We need today to revive something of the spirit and imagi- 
nation that went into the Marshall Plan. The system of mutual 
co-operation among all the participating countries, which was 
so important a feature of the Marshall Plan, may yet have much 
to contribute to the underdeveloped areas. But the essence of 
the Marshall Plan was a willingness to set the goals higher and 
to devise effective methods to achieve them. That should also 
be our approach to this new challenge before us.” 


The Americans have never failed to set their goals high when the 


occasion demanded—there seems no reason to doubt their eventual ability 
and willingness to do so now. 





A Statistical Review of Soviet 
Education 
By L. A. Owen 


The approaching celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the 
Russian October (November) Revolution of 1917 is attracting attention 
in the Soviet press. It does provide a useful point for an estimate of what 
has been achieved since Lenin and his Bolshevik coadjutors seized power 
in 1917 at the head of a mutinous soldiery, a disaffected industrial working 
class and a rebellious peasantry. 


It happens that at the recent Twentieth Party Congress, Soviet Deputy- 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan criticised the previous inadequate use of Soviet 
statistics. Perhaps in consequence there has come to hand a statistical 
collection entitled The National Economy of the U.S.S.R. |NARODNOE 
HOZYAISTVO S.S.S.R.] issued under the auspices of the Central 
Statistical Administration of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 


In the preface it is declared that the collection includes the most 
important data showing the development of the U.S.S.R.’s national 
economy compared with the pre-revolutionary 1913, with 1928 and with 
the pre-war 1940. Details are given according to separate Union Republics, 
e.g., Ukraine, Georgia, Kazakhstan, ete. 

The figures for 1913 are as a rule set out according to two frontiers: 
according to the present boundaries and those existing before 17 Septem- 
ber, 1939. In the second case they exclude the western regions of the 
Ukrainian and White Russian Republics, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, 
Bessarabia and the other areas which came into the Soviet orbit after 


1939. When no other indication is made data for 1913 concern the pre- 
1939 boundaries of the U.S.S.R. 


The Current [Sixth] Five-Year Plan is compared with the stages of 
the preceding Five-Year Plans. 


The 1955 figures in some cases are preliminary estimates and may be 
corrected. (Cf. Preface.) 


GENERAL BACKGROUND. 
One finds (p. 17) that, as at April, 1956, there were estimated to be 


200.2 million people in the U.S.S.R., 87 million in urban areas and 113.2 


million in rural, thus providing 43.4 per cent. urban and 56.6 per cent. 
rural. 


This is in contrast to a 1913 population of 159.2 million (in the 
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present boundaries of the U.S.S.R.), of whom 28.1 million were urban 
and 131.1 million rural, 17.6 per cent. and 82.4 per cent. respectively (p. 17). 

On p. 253 it is learned that of the 200.2 million in the U.S.S.R., 156.7 
million are in the European portion, leaving 43.5 million in the Asian 
area. The largest Union Soviet republic is the R.S.F.S.R., which contains 
112.6 million (Moscow 4.839 million), the Ukraine occupying second 
place with 40.6 million (Kiev 991,000), Kazakhstan following next with 
8.5 million (p. 252). 

One finds (footnote p. 19) that, at the beginning of 1956, the number 
of manual and sedentary workers and their families was about 117 million, 
while the number of collective farm workers and associated co-operative 
village craftsmen and their families was about 82 million, leaving only 
one million individual farmholders and individual craftsmen. 

Moscow, the capital, is shown (as above) as having 4.839 million 
people, Leningrad 3.176 million, Kiev 991 thousand and Baku (Caucasus) 
901 thousand. 

As compared with 1926, when there were only 31 towns with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, there were in 1955 134 such towns. In 1926, only 
three towns boasted a population of more than half a million; in 1955, 
there were twenty-one of that size (p. 27). 

Soviet vital statistics are interesting. Whereas in 1913 the birthrate 
was 47.0 per thousand, it had declined to 25.6 in 1955, the lowest point 
reached, 24.9, being attained in 1953. The deathrate fell from 30.2 per 
thousand in 1913 to 8.4 per thousand in 1955. The crude increase per 
thousand people was 16.8 in 1913, reached its highest point in 1926 (23.7 per 
thousand), was at its lowest in 1940 (13.4 per thousand), and reached 


17.2 per thousand in 1955 (p. 243). 
GENERAL EDUCATION. 


With these fundamental features in mind, one may look at the 
educational statistics. 

The first table furnished gives the number of students in general 
educational schools, in specialised secondary and in higher educational 
institutions. 

For primary, junior secondary and full secondary schools, together 
with industrial workers’ and farming workers’ (part-time) schools and 
schools for adults, the 1914-5 attendance at the beginning of the school 
year is given as 9,656,000 for the old Tsarist Empire. 

By 1927-28 (in the reduced post-revolutionary Soviet area) there were 
11,589,000. At this point begins the industrial expansion of the first five- 
year plan. At the beginning of the school year 1940-1, the school attend- 
ances of the above type had more than trebled: 35,752,000. The post-war 
year 1950-51 then shows an interesting fact, a decline to 34,752,000, which 
decline is indicated as continuing in 1954-55 (31,486,000) and 1955-56 
(30,070,000) (p. 221). 
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There is a footnote to the table being discussed. This mentions that 
“the diminution in the number of students in the schools is explained 
by the fact that, commencing with the 1949-50 school year, there began 
to reach the schools the children born in the war years”. At that time 
(it was indicated) the birthrate dropped sharply because of war conditions, 
especially in the territory occupied by the enemy and in the front line areas 
(p. 221). 

A further footnote remarks that 49,000 people were studying in 
“Rabfaks” (Higher Educational Institution Workers’ Faculties) in 1927-8 
and 25,000 in 1940-1. 

The next set of figures in the same table deals with technical schools 
and other specialised secondary schools, including correspondence schools. 

In 1914-15, there had been only 54,000 in the former Tsarist dominions 
in such schools. In 1927-28, such students numbered 189,000, i.e., at the 
beginning of the planning period. By 1940-1 almost a million appear in 
this category (actually 975,000). In the post-war year 1950-51, there were 
1,298,000; in 1954-55, 1,839,000. In 1955-56 there were almost 2 million 
(actually 1,961,000). 

In higher educational institutions (including correspondence students) 
there were only 127,000 shown for the old Tsarist dominions as at 1914-15. 
This figure had grown at the beginning of the planning period (1927-28) 
to 169,000. Thereafter 1940-41 saw a rise to 812,000, 1950-51 to 1,247,000, 
1954-55 to 1,730,000 and 1955-56 to 1,867,000. The impact of war cenditions 
had not apparently affected the last two types of institutions or alternatively 
the specialised secondary institutions had been favoured by drafting 
students to them in preference to the ordinary secondary schools. 

Further, in a note to the same table, it is remarked that over fifty 
million individuals were receiving education in the 1955-56 school year. 
This figure included training and refresher courses for members of 
general trades and other types of instruction. 

Almost 35 million students attended primary, junior secondary and 
full secondary schools, adult education schools, the “labour reserve” and 
technical schools (p. 221). 

How many schools are there in the U.S.S.R. and how many teachers? 
In 1955-56 there were 213,000 schools (including the part-time young 
industrial workers’ and young farm workers’ schools and those for adults). 
This total included 34,000 full secondary schools. The student body as 
was shown above had dropped to 30,070,000 in the year being considered. 
Of these there were 6,159,000 in the senior grades 8-10. These grades had 
shrunk from the pre-World War II level of 2,558.000 to 1,836,000 in 1950- 
51. Thereafter 1954-55 saw a rise to 5.988.000 (p. 222). 

Schoolteachers, who had numbered 280,000 in Tsarist Russia in 1914- 
15, and 349,000 in 1927-28, increased to 1,237,000 in 1940-41 and 1,475,000 
in 1950-51. By 1954-55 they were 1,693,000 and in 1955-56, 1,733,000. 
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Schools of general education (i.e., excluding those for part-time young 
industrial and agricultural workers) numbered 195,300 in 1955-56. The 
Tsarist Empire’s total had been 123,700 in 1914-15. The maximum number 
had been 201,600 in 1950-51. Thereafter had occurred a progressive drop 
to the 1955-56 figure owing, it is stated in a footnote (p. 223), to the 
organisation of new schools and the consolidation of some large primary 
schools with junior secondaries and some junior secondaries with full 
secondaries. This process occurred during the fifth (the post-war) five- 
year plan and involved the closing of some small primaries and the con- 
sequent transfer of the children to neighbouring schools. That, it was 
claimed (p. 223), accounted for the drop in the total number of schools 
in the fifth five-year plan period. 

Reference to the table on the same page shows 119,400 primary 
schools in 1914-15. This number was exceeded in 1940-41 (125,900) and 
in 1950-51 (126,400), but sank to 108,800 in 1955-56. Junior secondaries, 
which had numbered 2,000 in 1914-15, reached 45,700 in 194041, 59,600 
in 1950-51, 60,500 in 1954-55 and then declined to 58,700 in 1955-56. 

Full secondary schools had equalled 2,300 in 1914-15, had become 
18,800 in 1940-41, had dropped in 1950-51 to 15,000, had then risen to 
25,200 in 1954-55 and 26,900 in 1955-56. 

The teaching staff of these general educational schools had been 
280,000 in 1914-15, was slightly higher (347,000) in 1927-28, jumped to 
1,216,000 in 1940-41, to 1,433,000 in 1950-51, to 1,620,000 in 1954-55 and 
1,655,000 in 1955-56. Correspondingly the student population, which had 
been 9,700,000 in 1914-15, rose to 11,500,000 in 1927-28 and to 34,800,000 
in 1940-41, but then sank in 1950-51 to 33,300,000, in 1954-55 to 29,600,000 
and in 1955-56 to 28,200,000. 

Breaking down this student population figure, one finds that the 
primaries had included 8,600,000 in 1914-15. This number had not been 
regained in 1927-28. In 1940-41, they had reached 9,800,000. Thereafter 
they shrank from 7,500,000 in 1950-51 to 3,600,000 in 1954-55, where the 
figure remained stationary in the following year 1955-56. 

The junior secondaries had included 300,000 children in 1914-15. In 
1927-28 there were 2,100,000; in 1950-51, 12,500,000; in 1950-51 15,500,000. 
Thereafter the succeeding years saw a fall to 10,700,000 in 1954-55 and 
9,400,000 in 1955-56. 

The full secondary schools held 800,000 students in Tsarist days in 
1914-15. In 1927-28 that number was slightly exceeded (900,000). A peak 
of 12.200,000 was attained in 194041. There was a decline to 10,200,000 
in the post-war year 1950-51, a rise to a new peak of 15,200,000 in 1954-55 
and a slight fall in the final year 1955-56 (15,100,000). 

Furthermore, students suffering from various disabilities were shown 
as amounting in 1927-28 to 100,000. This figure rose in 1940-41 to 
300,000, but in the post-war years was given as a constant 100,000 (p. 223). 
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Next one comes upon a table of the distribution of normal students 
in general educational schools according to grades. A footnote reminds 
the reader that there were in 1914-15 1,800,000 students in urban schools, 
as against a much larger number (6,100,000) in rural schools—under- 
standable owing to the pre-revolutionary preponderance of the rural 
population. 

In the latest year given, 1955-56, a total of 13,600,000 pupils is shown 
in grades 14—a considerable decline from the 21,370,000 shown in the 
same grades in 1940-41. In urban types of schools (included in the above 
totals) there had been a slight fall from the 1950-51 maximum of 
6,140,000 to 5,700,000. 

Grades 5-7 showed a total of 9,300,000 in 1955-56, a drop from the 
maximum of 1950-51, 12,030,000. In these classes, rural areas recorded 
5,800,000, a drop from the 1950-51 maximum, 7,370,000. The urban areas 
showed 3,500,000 in 1955-56, contrasted with a 1950-51 maximum of 
4,660,000. 

In grades 8-10—the senior classes—there was a total of 5,250,000, 
their highest. These included 1,300,000 in the top grade—also a maximum. 
Among these three grades 2,880,000 attended in urban areas—compared 
with 2,370,000 in rural—both maxima for periods shown. One might 
note that only in grades 8-10 were urban students numerically superior. 

The 1955-56 total, 28,200,000 (a decline from the maximum 34,880,000 
of 1940-41) was made up of 12,100,000 urban (slightly less than the 
12,400,000 of the preceding year) and 16,100,000 rural, considerably less 
than the maximum attained in 1940-41, 24,000,000 (p. 224). 

On p. 225 appear statistics affecting what are called “schools for 
(industrial) working youth, for village working youth” and general 
educational schools for adults. The first type of school is a sort of evening 
school or college in which young factory or farm workers supplement 
their education mainly, but not entirely, in the 5-7 and 8-10 grades. Such 
schools predominate in the rural districts, there being 10,772 in the 
countryside compared with 6,637 in the urban areas in 1955-56. They 
had been governed by the original decree of 17/7/43 (concerning factory 
labour) and 1944 (concerning rural) and systematised by a decree of 
21/6/1945. They may be regarded as an emergency measure dictated by 
war conditions. They were similar to the education of the pre-war so- 
called “labour reserves”, young people called to work but needing to 
supplement their knowledge and training. (Cf. NARODNOE OBRAZO- 
VANIE V S.S.S.R. Public Education in the U.S.S.R. I. and N. Lazarevich, 
Munich, 1956, p. 101.) 

Almost 800,000 industrial working youth attended grades 8-10 in 
1955-56, while 533,900 attended grades 5-7. Of the grades 8-10 groups 
222,900 attended grade 10. The number in grades 1-4 equalled only 
54,000, a fall from the 1950-51 maximum (85,600). 
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In the 1955-56 period 345,000 young agricultural workers attended 
these evening or part-time schools, a decline from the peak, 511,700, in 
1955-56. 

Post-war years had seen a relatively large number of these in grades 
1-4—as many as 259,800 in 1950-51, but only 44,100 attended these grades 
in 1955-56. Grades 1-7 held the greatest number, 320,400, in 1954-55, but 
it fell to 277,800 in 1955-56. Only 23,500 attended grades 8-10, of which 
5,100 were in the highest class. 

Schools for adults numbered 343 in 1955-56, a decline from the 1950- 
51, 400. In them were 120,500 persons, a slight decrease from the pre- 
ceding year’s maximum. 

Of these adults 4,700 were receiving education at the primary level 
—a decline from the maximum, 6,800 of 1950-51. Grades 5-7 held 32,200, 
a decrease from the peak, 36,400, in 1950-51. The largest number was in 
grades 8-10, 83,600—itself a post-war summit. Among these were 32,000 
in grade 10 (p. 225). 

A glance at the table on p. 226 reveals the student distribution in 
general educational schools according to the sixteen Union Republics. 
The Russian Socialist Federation of Soviet Republics—the largest, con- 
taining 112,600,000, is indicated as having 16,303,200 ordinary school 
students—a decline from the maximum (20,521,300) in 194041. The 
Ukrainian Republic—the second largest—with a population of 40,600,000 
—showed an ordinary school population of 5,882,000, i.e., less than the 
peak figure, 7,133,800, attained in 1950-51 and lower than the pre-war 
number. 

In the Asian portion of the U.S.S.R. two republics were prominent, 
both in Central Asia—south of the Trans-Siberian railway and east of 
the Caspian Sea. One was Usbekistan with 7,300,000 people and 1,339,400 
students—a slight decline from the previous year’s maximum, 1,354,500. 
The other was Kazakhstan—the present centre of great agricultural 
activity. Kazakhstan has 8,500,000 people (the most numerous after the 
Ukraine) with 1,354,000 students—less than its 1950-51 peak of 1,376,900 
(p. 226). 


SPECIALIST EDUCATION. 


If one turns to the higher and secondary specialist educational insti- 
tutions, one notices that there were 765 higher educational institutions 
(including correspondence)—a decline from the number in 1950-51 
(880) but considerably higher than the 1914-15 figure in the same 
frontiers, i.c., 105. In these there were 1,867,000 students—the greatest 
number so far recorded and much in excess of 1914-15, 127,000. The 
figure for those attending personally was 1,228,000—also a record (p. 227). 

For technical schools and other secondary specialist educational 
institutions (including correspondence), the numbers rose from 450 in 
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the 1914-15 period to 3,757 in 1955-56, less than in 1940-41 (3,773) and 
1954-55 (3,796). In these institutions there had been 54,000 students in 
1914-15, rising to 1,961,000 in 1955-56. Omitting correspondence students, 
the final total would become 1,674,000 (p. 227). 

A footnote to the table draws attention to the fact that during the 
fifth (post-war) five-year plan more than 50 new higher educational 
institutions were opened. However, the total number of higher educa- 
tional institutions diminished because of the current closing of teachers’ 
training institutes preparing teachers for grades 5-7 in the junior secondary 
and full secondary schools. At the present time (it is stated) teachers 
for these grades take the full course of the pedagogical institutes (p. 227). 


In view of the world’s interest in the Soviet training of specialists, 
the table on p. 228 (N.HLS.) is pertinent. Higher educational institutions 
were shown to have enrolled 461,400 students in 1955—the maximum so 
far in Soviet education—a considerable accession compared with the pre- 
World War II figure (263,400) and markedly ahead of 1928 (42,800). 
One might note, however, that a high proportion consists of correspon- 
dence students (175,800 in 1955), a large increase from the pre-World 
War II total of such students (101,900). 


The intake into the technical schools and other secondary specialist 
educational institutions amounted to 587,500 in 1955. However, the 
greatest rise appears to have occurred since 1950, when there were 
426,300. The previous pre-World War II years—1937 and 1940—had 
shown numbers less than that of 1932 (424,000). In 1928 there had been 
only 56,200. Here again quite a sizeable proportion included correspon- 
dence students—108,800 in 1955. Thisenumber compared with 51,700 in 
1940 and 61,200 in 1950 (p. 228). 

If now one turns to the question of the quantity of specialists being 
turned out in the Soviet Union, one finds the appropriate table on p. 229. 
There are set forth statistics for the planning periods from 1929 to 1955. 
For the fifth five-year planning period ending in 1955, 1,121,000 are shown 
as leaving the higher educational institutions. This figure represented 
almost a doubling of the previous planning period’s output (652,000), 
which in turn was almost twice the output of the three war years 1941-45 
or of the incomplete third five-year plan 1938-40. The second plan (1933- 
1937) had produced an output of 370,000, whereas the first had turned 
out 170,000. Correspondence students represented 247,000 of the 1955 
figure—a considerable increase in the proportion of such students com- 
pared with the previous period 1946-50 and still more compared with the 
war years (16,000) and the pre-war 1938-40 (24,000). 

From technical schools and other specialised educational institutions 
emerged 1,560,000 students in the 1951-55 period as compared with the 
first post-war plan, 1,278,000. The war years saw only 540,000. The years 
1938-1940 saw 678,000, slightly more than the 1933-1937 period (623,000), 
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each of which more than doubled the 1929-1932 number (291,000). Not 
a large proportion of these specialist students were correspondence students: 
124,000 in the latest period, 122,000 in the immediate post-war plan, 
33,000 in the war years and 29,000 in the immediate pre-war years (1938- 
1940). The average number per year from higher educational institutions 
rose from 42,500 in 1929-1932 to 224,200 per annum in 1951-1955. From 
technical and other specialised secondary educational institutions came 
311,900 in 1951-55 as opposed to 255,700 in the immediate post-war years 
1946-1950. War years produced only 108,000. The third (incomplete) pre- 
war plan supplied 226,000. The second plan 1933-1937 supplied 124,600 
and the first 72,800. Of these the latest plan included 24,700 correspon- 
dence students, slightly more than its predecessor (24,400) but consider- 
ably more than the war years (6,600) and the three pre-war years, 1938- 
1940 (9,700). 

A footnote calls attention to the pre-revolutionary output of specialists 
for 1914-1915. Higher educational institutions then turned out 10,700 
persons and technical institutions 4,900 (p. 229). 


Statistics for the output of higher educational and secondary educa- 
tional specialists, including correspondence students, are given as:— 


Fifth (last complete) Five-Year Plan 2,681,000 
Fourth (post-war) : 7 .. 1,930,000 
War Years .. 842,000 
Three Years of Third Plan 1,006,000 
Second Plan a . 993,000 
First Plan .. be .. 461,000 


The average yearly output rose from 115,000 in the initial plan to 536,000 
in the last completed plan, despite a decline in the war years. A footnote 
foreshadows an increase of such specialists by one and a half times in the 
current five-year plan concluding in 1960 (p. 230). 


Remembering the recent announcement in N. Khrushchov’s Theses 
for the Improvement of Soviet Industry and Construction (April, 1957) 
that considerable decentralisation is to occur in the overall organisation 
of the country, the table on p. 231 becomes more significant. It concerns 
the number of students in higher educational institutions (including those 
taking correspondence courses), with a distribution according to Union 
Republics. The Union as a whole is shown as having 1,867,000 in 1955, 
as compared with 1,247,400 in 1950, 811,700 in 1940 and 127,400 in pre- 
revolutionary 1914. Of these the largest Union Republic, the R.S.F.S.R., 
contained 1,171,900 in 1955 as opposed to 86,500 in 1914. The Ukraine 
had increased from 35,200 in 1914 to 325,900 in 1955. Next came a Central 
Asian Republic, the Uzbek, with 65,500 in 1955—none being indicated 
there for 1914. (The Uzbek Union Republic contains 7,300,000 people, of 
whom 778,000 reside in its capital, Tashkent (cf. p. 252). White Russia 
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(Belorussia) came next with 50,500, followed closely by a Central Asian 
Republic, Kazakhstan, with 49,200. It is in Kazakhstan—now the third 
most populous Union Republic (8,500,000; capital, Alma Ata, 330,000; 
p. 252) that an intensive agricultural campaign is now proceeding. 

Stalin’s native area—Caucasian Georgia—which in 1940 was next 
after Ukraine, appears in 1955 to be falling behind White Russia (Belo- 
russia), the Uzbek Republic and Kazakhstan in the numbers of more 
highly-educated students. 

As to technical education and other specialised secondary types, the 
whole Union contained 1,960,500 students at this level in 1955, compared 
with 1,297,600 in 1950, 974,800 in 1940 and only 54,300 in pre-revolutionary 
1914. Of the 1955 total, the largest Union Republic, the R.S.F.S.R., held 
1,193,600 in 1955 as opposed to 35,200 in pre-revolutionary 1914; the 
Ukraine held 374,600 in 1955 in contrast to the 1914 figure, 12,500. Next 
came Kazakhstan—the Central Asian Union Republic—with 67,400, an 
increase over its 1954 total (61,700). Another outstanding Central Asian 
Republic, Uzbekistan, provided a close fifth to White Russia’s (Belo- 
russia’s) fourth place (p. 232). 


SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Moving to the scientific institutions, one ascertains that there were 
in the U.S.S.R. 2,950 such in 1955, a number which had increased from 
2,795 in 1954, 2,848 in 1950, 1,821 in 1940 and 1,263 in 1928. In 1955, 
1,180 of these were scientific research institutes, their branches and 
departments. 

How many scientific workers are there in the U.S.S.R.? As at 
October 1, 1955, there were 223,900 vf such people as compared with 
210,200 in 1954 and 162,500 in 1950. Of these there were 96,500 working 
in scientific institutions in 1955, 88,700 in the previous year, 1954, and 
70,500 in 1950. 

Higher educational institutions held 119,100 in 1955, 114,200 in 1954 
and 86,500 in 1950. 

In industrial undertakings, in the governmental apparatus and in 
similar institutions there were 8,300 scientific workers in 1955, 7,300 in 
1954 and 5,500 in 1950 (p. 233). 

A footnote (p. 233) indicates that there were 95,900 scientific workers 
in 1939—59,800 in higher educational institutions and 25,800 in scientific 
institutions. In 1913 (it is indicated) there were slightly more than 10,000 
such people. 

What was the academic status of these scientific workers? 

Those possessing the degree of doctor of sciences included 9,500 
persons in 1955, compared with 9,000 in 1954, and 8,300 in 1950. Those 
with the degree of “candidate of sciences” (bachelor or university 
graduate) reached the total of 78,000 in 1955, 69,200 in 1954 and 45,500 
in 1950. 
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Those possessing the academic status of professor numbered 8,900 in 
1950, dropped to 8,800 in 1954 and became 9,000 in 1955. Lecturers 
increased from 21,800 in 1950, to 26,800 in 1954 and 28,600 in 1955. Those 
with the status of “senior scientific fellow” were 11,400 in 1950, 14,000 
in 1954 and 14,600 in 1955.° Junior scientific fellows numbered 19,600 in 
1950, fell to 16,200 in 1954 and were still below the 1950 level in 1955, 
when there were 17,100 (p. 233). 

To give a conspectus of the distribution of scientific workers through- 
out the Union, it is necessary to consult p. 234, where such information is 
given. In the U.S.S.R. generally there were stated to be 223,893 scientific 
workers in 1955, a number that had increased from 98,315 in 1940. Of 
these, 9,460 held 'the doctor’s degree in 1955 and 77,961 that of “candidate” 
(or graduate). In the R.S.F.S.R., the largest Republic, there were 154,350 
scientific workers in 1955, an increase from 61,735 in 1940. Here there 
were in 1955 7,014 doctorates and 54,365 graduates. The Ukraine had 
1,051 doctorates and 10,573 graduates in 1955. 

The intellectual capacity of Georgia and Armenia strikes the eye in 
this connection. Georgia, with 4,000,000 (capital Tbilisi, 635,000), came 
next after the Ukraine with 357 doctorates and 2,556 graduates. Armenia, 
with only 1,600,000 people (capital Erevan, 385,000), boasted 133 doctorates 
and 1,193 graduates. These figures concern also 1955 (p. 234). 

The number of those studying for academic degrees reached 16,900 
at the end of 1940, 21,900 at the end of 1950 and attained 29,400 in 1955. 
These included higher educational institution students to the number of 
13,200, 12,500 and 16,800 in the same successive years and students in 
scientific establishments to the number of 3,700 in 1940, 9,400 in 1950 and 
12,600 in 1955 (p. 235). 

The number of such students passing out totalled 1,978 in 1940, 4,093 
in 1950 and 7,607 in 1955. They included:— 

Higher Educational Institutions: 

Full-time students 1,411 (1940) 2,281 (1950) 4,263 (1955) 
Part-time 61 (1940) 180 (1950) 489 (1955) 

Scientific Establishments: 

Full-time . 454 (1940) 1,368 (1950) 2,273 (1955) 
Part-time 52 (1940) 264 (1950) 582 (1955) 

The intake of aspirants for degrees rose from 3,530 in 1940 to 7,717 
in 1950, thereafter dropping slightly in 1955 to 7,367. Of these there was 
a considerable decrease in the number studying full-time between 1950 
and 1955 (6,377 to 5,384). 

In the higher educational institutions the numbers rose from 2,768 
in 1940 to 4,783 in 1950, thereafter dropping to 4,139 in 1955. In these 
totals those working full-time increased from 2,223 in 1940 to 4,253°in 
1950 and thereafter dropped to 3,225 in 1955. Correspondingly those on 
part-time after falling in numbers slightly between 1940 and 1950 (545 to 
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530) rose to 968 in 1955. Scientific research institutes had 762 aspirants 
for degrees in 1940, 2,934 in 1950 and 3,174 in 1955. Included therein were 
559 full-time students in 1940, 2,124 in 1950 and 2,150 in 1955. Those on 
part-time in these institutions were 203 in 1940, 810 in 1950 and 1,015 in 
1955 (p. 235). 

The above figures would generally reveal a marked Soviet tendency 
to part-time study. 

A vital factor in education is its accommodation. Soviet school build- 
ing must inevitably attract attention. On p. 165 appear statistics on the 
building of primary, junior secondary and full secondary schools in the 
U.S.S.R. The details are given from the 1929-32 planning period to the 
last complete planning period—the last two planning periods showing the 
yearly progress. The first two plans, 1929-32 and 1933-37, provided the 
largest number of schools (13,128 and 18,778 respectively and student places 
3,771,000 and 5,576,000 respectively) (p. 165). 

War damage, that must have been considerable in view of the large 
area involved in World War II hostilities, affected the construction shown 
in 1941-45 (8,412 schools with 1,177,000 places) and 1946-50 (4,345 schools 
with 1,181,000 places). The last five-year plan indicated totals of 5,646 
schools built, providing 1,864,000 places; of these 4,127 were built in towns 
or industrial settlements involving 1,500,000 places, leaving only 1,519 in 
rural areas with 364,000 places. In a note at the conclusion, tribute is paid 
to the initiative and financial contribution made by collective farms during 
the post-war fourth five-year plan, 1946-50, and during the fifth, 1951-55. 
In the first period 14,193 schools are shown as having been built on this 
account, thereby providing 1,289,000 places. In the second, 5,771 schools 
were built in this way involving 672,000 places (p. 165). 

As an essential feature of the analysis of the NARODNOE HOZYA- 
ISTVO S.S.S.R., consideration might be given to a section which deals 
with the numbers of those at work, the relative proportion of specialists 
and the training of qualified workers (p. 185). 

From it one discovers (p. 187) that the combined percentage of 
educational and health workers, which had been 1 per cent. in 1913, rose 
to 2 per cent. in 1928, 5 per cent. in 1937 and reached 9 per cent. in 1955. 

Further from p. 190 in a table entitled Average Yearly Number of 
Manual and Sedentary Workers in Branches of the National Economy 
of the U.S.S.R., it is made clear that in 1955 48,358,000 persons were 
involved in public employment. Of this number 4,582,000 were educationists 
of one kind or another. The figure for 1928 was given as 789,000. 

Statistics on p. 191 reveal the part played by women in the Soviet 
economy. A proportion of 45 per cent. of women is given for the whole 
economy. Education has 68 per cent. of women in its ranks, a rise from 
the 54 per cent. quoted for 1929. This proportion is exceeded only in 
public restaurants (83 per cent.) and in health (85 per cent.) (p. 191). 
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To see how far education has provided its contribution to the national 
economy, one may observe on p. 193 that on January 1, 1956, there were 
5,553,000 people with higher or secondary specialist education. This was 
a rise from the figure of July 1, 1955, when it had been 5,133,000. In pre- 
World War II days there had been less than half that number, 2,400,000 
in 1941. The year 1928 had seen 521,000. Before the revolution, in 1913, 
there had been 190,000. 


The component parts of the totals produce in 1956 a number with 
higher educational qualifications of 2,340,000 and with secondary educa- 
tional qualifications of 3,213,000. In pre-revolutionary 1913, there had 
been 136,000 with these higher attainments and 54,000 with lower (p. 193). 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION. 


What is the relative proportion filled by the higher and lower trained 
educational specialists in the national economy? Of the total of 2,184,000 
specialists as at July 1, 1955, as many as 906,400 (41.59) were educationists 
and those who had passed through universities (excluding lawyers, medical 
men and economists). Librarians and what are called cultural-educational 
workers are grouped under the same heading. The number is stated to 
be three times the pre-World War II figure. It even exceeds the Soviet 
engineers who equal 585,900—twice their pre-war amount. 

In the lower category of secondary school-educated persons a similar 
educational group is revealed as embracing 818,600 persons, i.e., 27.8% 
of the total employees of such type, one and a half times its number in 
1941. What are called “technicians” come a close second with 27.3%, 
followed sharply by “medical workers” with 24.8% (p. 194). 

Of the higher trained specialists in the U.S.S.R., 2,184,000 (1 July, 
1955), 585,900 are engineers (as above) and 158,700 agrarian experts of 
various types. The lower-trained specialists, 2,949,100 as at 1 July, 1955, 
included, as shown above, 804,900 technicians and 254,400 agricultural 
experts (p. 195). 

Two lists of figures on p. 197 concern the emergency conditions of 
the World War II and the need to provide skilled labour rapidly for 
industry and mechanised agriculture. The first table concerns the training 
of young workers for industry, building and transport in related schools 
and in schools of the system of “Labour Reserves”. 

As many as 2,475,000 were turned out during 1941-5, 3,392,000 
during 1946-50 and a decreasing number between 1951 and 1955 
(1,736,000). Only 27,000 left technical schools in 1951-55. The greatest 
number passed through the so-called F.Z.U. (Factory Workshop and 
Mining Schools): 1,790,000 in 1941-50; 2,368,000 in 1946-50 and less than 
a million (990,000) is. 1951-55. Artisans’, railway workers’ and mining 
schools produced 685,000 in 1941-45, 1,024,000 in 1946-50 and thereafter 
a declining number, 719,000 in 1951-55 (p. 197). 
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Production of skilled farm-mechanics is reflected in the statistics in 
the second table on the same page. A footnote mentions that, prior to 
1953, such farm-mechanics were trained under the immediate auspices 
of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Agriculture and Ministry for State Farms. 
From 1954 the Central Administration of Labour Reserves attached to the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers participated in the training of these young 
people. During 1954 and 1955, 344,000 and 284,000 respectively were 
produced by the Labour Reserve system (p. 197). 

From the table itself it would appear that, in 1955, 578,000 persons 
were supplied to agriculture. The peak had been reached in 1954 with 
780,000. The trainees never fell in numbers below a half a million in the 
1950-1955 period—the time of the great agricultural expansion in Siberia 
and Central Asia for increased grain harvests on all, including virgin and 
waste lands. The figures embraced tractor-drivers whose number annually 
exceeded 300,000, except in 1955. Combine-harvester operators rose in 
successive years from 46,000 in 1950 to 91,000 in 1954, thereafter declining 
in the final year 1955 to 66,000 (p. 197). 

In a table on p. 198 concerning “training and improvement of the 
qualifications of manual workers and other workers in general trades in 
undertakings and establishments”, one finds that the number of such 
people completing training included 2,593,000 in 1955, somewhat less 
than in 1950 but higher than the 1940 figure (1,950,000). Manual workers 
formed the bulk of these, especially in industry, building and transport. 

The figure for those improving their technical skill was 4,978,000 in 
1955, slightly less than that for 1950 (5,038,000) but much higher than in 
1940 (1,655,000). Manual workers were in a majority in these totals again 
for the same types of work as above. The F.Z.U. (Factory Workshop and 
Mining Schools) accounted for small but increasing totals: 61,000 in 1940, 
93,000 in 1950, and 100,000 in 1955. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS. 


The above material completes the relevant educational picture as 
provided by NARODNOE HOZYAISTVO S.S.S.R. Perhaps a few in- 
complete non-Soviet statistics might provide some basis for comparison. 

Considering Australia and New South Wales first, one finds that 
Australia had in 1953 7,595 Government and 1958 non-Government 
schools (for a population of approximately 9,000,000); of these schools, 
New South Wales contained 2,533 of Government type and 760 private 
(for a population of about 3,500,000). There were 40,237 Government 
teachers in Australia in the same year together with 13,898 private. New 
South Wales employed 14,989 Government teachers and 6,105 private. 
Australian schools contained 1,206,034 Government-educated pupils and 
366,086 in non-Government schools. Of these New South Wales con- 
tained 478,546 Governmental and 154,380 non-Governmental students 
(Australian Commonwealth Year Book, 1956, pp. 462-466). 
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Technical education included 6,688 teachers and 178,301 students in 
Australia in 1953. Of these, New South Wales held 2,030 teachers and 
68,478 students in the same year (Ibid, p. 468-470). 

Universities in Australia in 1954 had a total staff of 3,313 persons for 
a student body of 29,374. Of these, New South Wales had a Sydney 
University staff of 882, a University of Technology staff of 700 and a New 
England University staff of 73 with respective student bodies of 6,983, 
4,159 and 239 (Ibid, p. 480). 

U.S.A. in 1951-52, with a population of about 165,000,000, counted 
170,116 schools (public and private), 1,288,906 teachers (of both kinds) 
and 32,934,748 normal (and other) students. In 1954, in U.S.A. too, there 
were at 1,857 Universities and Colleges 2,499,750 students male and female, 


1.e., 25°% of those between 18 and 21 years of age. Vocational education 
involved :— 


Agriculture 737,502 
Distribution .. 220,619 
Home Economics _ 1,380,147 
Trade and Industry... , . $26,583 


(Statesman’s Year Book, 1956, pp. 573-5.) 


To conclude with a brief and also incomplete reference to Britain, 
one finds that, in January, 1955, there were 6,587,530 in attendance at 
Local Education Authorities’ Schools in England and Wales, of which 
6,515,676 were in 28,808 primary and secondary schools. Teachers num- 
bered 240,345 in January, 1955. Privately-controlled schools numbered 
1,359 with 258,947 pupils. Direct Grant Schools had 101,310 students. 
For Scotland the number of Grant-Aided School students equalled 
825,088. The population of Britain amounted to about 50,000,000 at the 
date considered. (Whitaker's Almanack, 1957, p. 500-1.) 


The writer is responsible for the translation of material in the original 
Russian sovrces used in this article. These, as mentioned above, include:— 


RUSSIAN SOURCES: 
1. Narodnoe Hozyaistvo S.S.S.R.; National Economy of U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1956. 


2. Narodnoe Obrazovanie v_ S.S.S.R.; Public Education in the U.S.S.R.: 1. and N. Lazarevich, 
Munich, 1956. 





Review Articles 


Richard Hiscocks, “THE REBIRTH OF AUSTRIA.” (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953, pp- 263.) 


By Margaret Diesendorf 


“On the 29th of March, 1945, Soviet troops crossed the Austrian 
frontier from Hungary. At the beginning of May the British entered 
Carinthia from Italy and the Americans crossed the German frontier into 


the Tyrol. . . 


With these quick staccato notes Richard Hiscocks punctuates his 
account of the liberation of Austria from the yoke of Nazi domination. 
To show developments in Austria from that dramatic moment to the 
time of the publication of his book in 1953, to produce, as he drily puts 
it, “an objective general study of contemporary conditions”, was the 
author’s guiding objective. As a Dr. Phil. of Berlin University and 
British Council Representative in Austria from February, 1946, until 
October, 1949, Prof. Hiscocks’ could approach his task with confidence. 
He had the benefit of thorough theoretical knowledge of the background 
and the advantages of first-hand observation and direct contact with the 
personalities of the day. 


The period described covers a fasctnating segment of recent European 
history: the battle for Vienna, fire and death, hunger and rape; when the 
guns stopped booming, the fateful, partly accidental, meeting of wise 
statesmen in a coalition government, their successful struggle to preserve 
unity, prevent partition; the gradual conquest of hunger and despair, with 
the help of the great humanitarian organisation of UNRRA; the economic 
reconstruction assisted by that agency of enlightened self-interest, Marshall 
Aid; the fight for economic stability and against inflation; the cultural 
revival; the long-drawn-out agony of hundreds of meetings of the Allied 
negotiators trying to agree on the terms of a State Treaty which would 
end the occupation, and the frustration of these attempts by Soviet 
determination not to yield any advantage in the cold war... . 


The rebirth pangs are all duly recorded, noted and annotated in 
academic fashion. And yet, the author fails to make the most of his 
material. In a book that should appeal to the educated general reader, 
mere facts are not a substitute for life, mere figures no substitute for 
people. The expert reader, on the other hand, will not be content with an 


1. Professor of Political Science at the University of Manitoba. 
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account which all too often appears uncritical and, in many passages, reads 
like an ‘official’ version of events. 


Of lesser importance are a number of typographical errors which are 
always irritating, whether they concern important historical dates or the 
number of kilowatt-hours of potential water power. 


Despite these and other reservations, the book must still be recom- 
mended to students of foreign affairs; the shortcomings of its presentation 
should not be visited upon this important subject. Its importance derives, 
evidently not from the size of this country of seven million people, but, 
first and foremost, from the necessity to regard every civilized country 
as a vital part of our ever-shrinking world, and from the conviction that 
its fate is of moral and practical importance to the rest of us. When a 
country lies astride the principal crossroads of Europe, buffering the Iron 
Curtain and, because of its smallness, presenting a tempting route to a 
would-be invader, its importance looms rather large. 


Prof. Hiscocks does not see this quite the same way. He, too, believes 
that Austria has a “significant réle” to play but qualifies it by the words 
“if minor”. 

The problem of Austria is that of a small and unbalanced economic 
unit, not well endowed with natural resources, which has not been able 
to find a position of economic equilibrium ever since it was reduced to 
its present area of 32,366 square miles. When the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy collapsed in 1918, as a consequence of a lost war, the various 
nationalities of which it was composed invoked the right of self-determi- 
nation to form independent states, leaving the German-speaking, formerly 
dominant, component a mutilated rump: with not enough grain to feed 
its population, with not enough coal to run its factories and railways, with 
not enough markets as an outlet for its manufactures. The rational 
solution might have been a Federation of Danube Republics, which would 
have combined complementary economic structures, but was rejected by 
the Succession States for political reasons. The alternative of a union, 
under proper safeguards, with the German Republic—which would have 
strengthened the democratic forces in both countries—was opposed by 
the victorious powers; later, in 1931, efforts to establish a customs union 
with Germany also proved abortive. Apart from the assistance received 
by the League of Nations, Austria struggled on alone, by gradual adapta- 
tion carving out for herself a place in the sun, utilizing whatever resources 
were left to her: water power to replace coal; the artistic sense of her 
craftsmen in consumer industries; the beauty of her landscape and the 
compelling charm of her culture, heritage of a great empire, which 
attracted tourists by the million. When finally rich oil-wells were struck 
at Zistersdorf in Lower Austria, her economic future seemed assured. ° 


However, the years of economic struggle were reflected in the 
bitter political struggle between the two principal parties: the Social 
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Democrats, strong in Marxist theory, moderate in practice, and the 
Christian Socialists representing the conservative element, the peasants 
and the Catholic Church. The electoral system is based on proportional 
representation; the voter elects a party list, not an individual candidate 
in his constituency. Because of the approximately even strength of the 
major parties the system resulted in a deadlock, the Christian Socialists 
maintaining a slight lead at all elections bar one; accordingly they held 
office, with the support of small right-wing parties, throughout the 20 
years’ life of the First Republic, except for the short initial period of its 
existence when they formed a coalition government with the Social 
Democrats. Similarly, the Socialists were firmly entrenched in the 
municipal councils of Vienna and other industrial centres. There was no 
change, the opposition never took responsibility; each party ruled in its 
own domain, inflexibly and uncompromisingly. 


When Hitler threatened Austria’s independence, the Chancellor, 
Dollfuss, turned to Mussolini for support, which was given, but not un- 
conditionally. Dollfuss suspended the parliamentary processes of govern- 
ment, broke the power of the Social Democratic Party and drove it under- 
ground, and generally adapted the political institutions of his country to 
the Fascist model. When he was murdered by the Nazis in 1934, his 
successor, Schuschnigg, could no longer count on popular support in his 
resistance against Hitler. His attempts at reconciliation with the workers’ 
leaders came too late. When Mussolini came to an accord with Hitler, 
Austria, abandoned by the West and the League of Nations, fell into 
Hitler’s lap like an overripe plum. 


Austria was completely absorbed into the Third Reich, her historical 
identity obliterated, her name changed. She was subjected to centralized 
rule from Berlin, her economy integrated into the German war economy, 
and many of the leading positions filled by Germans. Within twelve 
months the majority of the Austrian people, including those who were 
still thinking of the ‘Anschluss’ in terms of the 1918 proposals, were 
disillusioned. The failures and disasters of the War completed the cure. 


The author is fully aware that “the main problem presented by 
Austria in 1945 . . . can be understood only in the light of the country’s 
history between the two World Wars”, but the nine pages devoted to 
this period, in a book of 263 pages, hardly do justice to the problem. One 
would have wished that he had delved more deeply into the past. He 
could have evoked, at least with a few strokes of the brush, the 10th 
century when Austria was first established—a strip of land between the 
Danube tributaries Traisen and Enns—as an eastern outpost of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation and its name first recorded in its 
present form, the 14th century when Rudolf the Founder could already 
write: Omnes stratae et transitus de Germania ad partes Italiae porrectae 
nostrae dominationi subsunt—all roads leading from Germany to Italy 
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are subject to our domination—the Reformation and Counter-reformation, 
and the growth of the Empire under the Hapsburgs, more by marriage 
than by conquest, to the dominant position in Europe from which it had 
already begun to decline when it entered the first World War. In the 
light of this, what shall one make of a statement such as: “All that were 
left to form the new Austrian Republic were about seven million German- 
speaking Austrians and a group of provinces extending from Hungary to 
Switzerland without national or administrative cohesion” (a misinter- 
pretation of Karl Renner,” or just unskilful wording), or “The Russian 
zone of Austria is not behind the Iron Curtain in the same sense as East 
Germany, but it cannot be included in Western Europe” (as if a tem- 
porary barrier could alter historical and geographical facts!). 


A broader historical approach would have assisted readers, particu- 
larly in countries where a study of history is not considered a necessary 
element of a good education. (One may even be permitted to wonder 


to what extent the blunders of statesmen of all nations are due to lack 
of historical knowledge.) 


Within a few weeks of the liberation, a provisional government, 
composed of members of the Social Democrats, the People’s Party (suc- 
cessor to the Christian Socialists) and the Communists, took office. The 
Socialist Chancellor, Dr. Karl Renner, the experienced elder statesman 
who had led the Austrian peace delegation in 1919, exerted a strong 
personal influence on his colleagues in favour of political tolerance, co- 
operation and compromise in the face of the tremendous task of recon- 
struction before them. Of even greater influence was the memory of the 
bitter clash of ideologies in the inter-War years which had such disastrous 
consequences for the nation. No doubt, the antagonism of some of the 


party leaders had been softened by the common fate of captivity in Nazi 
concentration camps. 


The first elections were held in November, 1945, and revealed the 
astounding fact that party loyalties had survived the Dollfuss and Nazi 
dictatorships and the War in almost unchanged numerical proportions. 
The Conservatives again had a small lead over the Socialists, whilst the 
Communists were left far behind, in spite of Russian backing. From 
then on until the present time Austria has been ruled by a Coalition 
Government formed largely by the two main parties. The Coalition has 
been of very great benefit to the country during the years of struggle 
for survival which followed the liberation. However, there were, and 
still are, serious disadvantages. The principle of proportional representa- 
tion is carried to absurd length, each party claiming and obtaining the 
right to be represented in proportionate strength not only in Cabinet but 
also in all public offices in general, “in all policy-making governmental’ 


2. Austria from the First to the Second Republic, Vienna, 1953, Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, Vol. 
II, pp. 15, 16. 
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committees, the boards of directors of the nationalized industries, and 
even in administrative and industrial appointments at a lower level”. 
Prof: Hiscocks describes the system with refreshing perspicacy as the 
“mathematical reductio ad absurdum of the over-organised coalition.” He 
continues: “A great strain is placed on political sincerity when party 
membership is known to be the key to office. . . . Above all, the party 
aspect of political life is continuously emphasized, when it is most im- 
portant it should be played down, and an atmosphere of huckstering 
prevails in the appointment to offices where ability and devotion to the 
State service are the qualities most required.” It is a pity that the author 
does not exercise his undoubted gift for penetrating political analysis and 
wholesome criticism more often; however, he may have judged that too 
much frankness at the time the book was published might have harmed 
the cause of the country whose plight he describes with such obvious 
sympathy. The question has to be posed, nevertheless, what might be the 
political future of a country with an electoral system which appears to 
leave as the only choice either perpetual deadlock or perpetual coalition. 
(Should this be a warning to British advocates of proportional repre- 
sentation ?) 

By the Moscow Declaration of 1943 the Allies agreed that Austria, 
as the first free country to fall a victim to Hitler’s aggression, should be 
liberated from German domination, and they announced that they wished 
to see a free and independent Austria re-established. At the Potsdam 
Conference in the summer of 1945 it was also agreed that reparations 
should not be exacted from Austria. Yet the occupation has continued 
until 1955, when at last a State Treaty was signed, ten years after libera- 
tion and three years after peace treaties with a number of ex-enemy 
countries had been signed. 

The reasons for this extraordinary treatment, which was clearly 
caused by Russian obstructionist tactics, are difficult to define, but it is a 
fact that Russia drew considerable economic advantage from the ruthless 
exploitation of Austria’s oil-fields and a number of industrial undertakings 
and agricultural holdings in the zone occupied by her. According to 
Hiscocks, Austria’s losses to Russia due to these causes, and to dismantling 
and evaded taxes, have been estimated to have been approximately equal 
to her gains from the United States under the European Recovery 
Programme. 

The detailed account of the impact of Marshall Aid on economic 
recovery, of measures taken for currency stabilisation and for price and 
wages control to curb the inflationary spiral leads logically to chapters 
on social change and cultural revival. Here Australian readers will dis- 
cover with interest that Austrians suffer from many post-war ills by which 
they are themselves afflicted, such as housing shortage, the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, inflation, a huge railway deficit, financial stringency of the 
Universities and inadequate pay for academic workers. They may take 
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comfort from the fact that, in these respects, matters are a lot worse in 
Austria than they are in this country. On the other hand, they may read 
with envy of Austrian initiative in reconstructing, more magnificent than 
ever, the burnt-out Opera House and Burgtheater, St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
railway stations and many other major public buildings and monuments, 
as well as schools and churches. The author refutes the criticism (which 
has a familiar ring in our ear) that in view of the acute housing shortage 
the resources spent for non-utilitarian purposes could have been put to 
better use in the construction of private dwellings. He credits the Austrian 
Government and people with a fine sense of relative values which finds 
its expression, for example, in special taxes on cinema tickets and radio 
licence fees, to be devoted to artistic and educational purposes, and in the 
ready acceptance of these levies by the public. 

It is not surprising that the Government makes good use of the 
medium of culture to foster national consciousness. Austrian music, of 
course, needs no emphasis; it is part of the life of the people. The 
establishment of a Museum of Austrian Art was a long-overdue step. In 
this connection, the author could also have referred to the new approach 
to Austrian literature. In the past it had been given no separate identity 
within the wider frame of German literature—various attempts of literary 
historians since the middle of the 18th century to put it on the map 
having failed—although the nation gave literary evidence of its existence 
as early as the 12th century. Austrian writing since then has followed 
its own typical development in the same manner, though not in the same 
measure, as Austrian music. Here, again, the parallel with the movement 
for the establishment of a Chair of Australian Literature is rather striking. 

The great civilized tradition of the country has at all times inspired 
not only Austrians but also visitors to its soil. Salvador de Madariaga 
paid homage to Vienna in Portrait of Europe and declared the city to be 
the only worthy choice for a future capital of the United States of Europe. 
Just recently, in our midst, Lindsay Browne, in a brief article, “Vienna, 
World Capital of Intelligent Man”,*® has created a more convincing picture 
of the aliveness of Austrian culture than Hiscocks’ epic tale of suffering 
and reconstruction, which, with all its sympathy and meticulous enumera- 
tion of facts, fails to create atmosphere. Exclusive treatment of the 
preservation and consolidation of the cultural values of the past and com- 
plete neglect of contemporary development, however modest it may 
appear, leave one with the fear that Austria may become a museum of 
the Hapsburg dynasty. 

Is there any reason for concern? The First Republic had inherited 
men who had matured on the broader background of the old monarchy 
and had their roots in the soils of many lands. The Second Republic 

was fathered culturally and politically by men of the same generation. 
One by one they move into history. What when the younger generation 
3. Sydney Morning Herald, 16/3/1957. 
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takes over, those who were moulded under Nazi domination and the 
Allied occupation? And will lack of opportunity within Austria’s present 
narrow confines, the lack of funds for her ancient University, cause a 
further loss of her best brains and artists to other countries? 

What will Austria’s future be in the concert of nations? Prof. Hiscocks 
does not attempt any prognostication; soberly he records what he observes. 
The people have had enough of dictatorships, whether of the right or of 
the left. They suffered the excesses of Russian troops in the early stages 
of occupation, they had to submit to Russian economic exploitation, they 
watched the Iron Curtain descend in front of their neighbours or trading 
partners, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Roumania, they had to 
ward off Communist attempts to grab power in their own country; they 
are wary of the Soviets. Austrian sympathies are with the West. How- 
ever, the Austrian people recognise that as a small and defenceless country 
in a vulnerable position they must keep out of military alliances. (In 
effect, the 1955 State Treaty imposed neutrality on Austria.) They feel 
that their rdle should be that of conciliators and mediators between East 
and West as they have cultural and economic ties with both. “Austrians 
think that their main contribution to the world will always be cultural 
rather than political and will be based on the spirit, the intellect and 
the preservation of valuable and unique traditions.” As to national safety 
they pin their hopes on the United Nations, they actively support Euro- 
pean unity and international co-operation. To quote Dr. Renner: “The 
forces which make history move towards a world economy and a world 
state, and in this direction Austria is glad to go.” 

The fact that Austria has survived culturally and ideologically seven 
years of Nazi occupation supports Winston Churchill’s conviction that 
Europe is not only a geographical reality but also “a system of beliefs 
and ideas which we call Western Civilisation”,* a thought expressed by 
more and more of Europe’s best intellects. They all assert that the United 
States of Europe will make for greater economic stability, prevent a re- 
surgence of ancient nationalistic feuds and will be a pillar of “an authori- 
tative and all-powerful world order. . . .”” 

Many pertinent questions press upon one’s mind: What hold has 
the idea of a United Europe on the minds of the people? Can United 
Europe be created in the face of Russian distrust and suspicion? Have 
the great powers a guiding plan, a ‘Grand Design’, or are they just jockey- 
ing for position? And in the meantime, how is Austria to carry on? 
Can she remain neutral and independent, like Switzerland, if her frontiers, 
unlike those of that country, are indefensible? 

Prof. Hiscocks neither poses nor discusses any of these problems. He 


is too shrewd a man to waste his time on awkward questions to which 
only time will supply the answers. 


4. W. Churchill, Europe Unite, speech at Albert Hall, 14 May, 1947. 
5. Ibid. 
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EXPERIMENT IN FOUR-POWER CONTROL* 
By E. Bramsted 


It is no exaggeration to say that the occupation of defeated and 
demoralized Germany in 1945 by four victorious powers was a unique 
event in history. There had never before been “a situation in which four 
peoples lived and tried to co-operate in a country inhabited by a fifth”. 

In retrospect this experiment can be described as successful so far 
as it helped to put the life of a crippled nation on its feet again. On the 
other hand, it failed because the co-operation between one of the four 
Allied powers and the others soon became strained and later developed 
into the tensions of cold war. 

To give a satisfactory survey of the first two years of this complex 
experiment requires a two-fold approach. On the one hand, the relations 
between the four controlling bodies—American, British, Russian and 
French, their co-operation and their respective policies have to be con- 
sidered. On the other, the impact of their policies and measures on the 
German people has to be analysed. But this is not enough. Something 
of the extraordinary German atmosphere during those early years of the 
occupation has to be resuscitated, an atmosphere full of tragedy and comedy, 
of ruins and human effort, of semi-starvation and crime. The present 
writer will always remember the ghostlike appearance of a single tram 
groping its way through the utter devastation of the Ruhr town of Essen 
one day in 1947. Seen from the battered railway station where hundreds 
of Germans, many of them refugees from the East, jostled each other for 
a seat in one of the few trains running, it seemed like a scene from a 
surrealistic painting than from actual life in time and space. 

Mr. Balfour has succeeded not only in providing an astute account 
of the political, economic and re-educational issues involved, of such vital 
questions as property control, reparations and denazification, but in con- 
veying also a truthful picture of the overall German scene with its 
astonishing mixture of actors and attitudes. Both Mr. Mair, the author 
of the part on Austria, and Mr. Balfour were members of the British 
Control Commission and thus write from first-hand experience. In 
addition, Mr. Balfour is a trained historian, and his powers of reflection 
and insight remind one sometimes of a de Tocqueville. 

At the Potsdam Conference in July, 1945, political and economic 
principles were laid down to govern the treatment of Germany in the 
initial control period. On the political side the main purposes of joint 











Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. Four-Power Control in Germany and Austria, 1945- 
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occupation were declared to be the complete disarmament and demili- 
tarisation of Germany and the elimination and control of all German 
industry that could be used for military production. The German people 
had to be convinced that they had suffered a total military defeat and 
that they could not escape responsibility for what they had brought about 
themselves. The National Socialist Party and its affiliated and supervised 
organisations were to be destroyed and all Nazi institutions to be dissolved 
once and for all. Positively the task set was “to prepare for the eventual 
reconstruction of German political life on a democratic basis and for 
eventual peaceful co-operation in international life by Germany”. 


In the economic field article 14 of the Potsdam Principles declared 
that Germany should be treated during the period of occupation “as a 
single economic unit”. To this end common policies were to be estab- 
lished, though in their application the varying local conditions should 
be taken into account. According to article 15 Allied controls should be 
imposed upon the German economy but only to an extent necessary to 


carry out six stipulations. The most important of them were the first 
three:— 


“(a) to carry out programmes of industrial disarmament and de- 


militarisation, of reparations, and of approved exports and 
imports ; 


(b) to assure the production and maintenance of goods and services 
required to meet the needs of the occupying forces and displaced 
persons in Germany and essential to maintain in Germany 
average living standards not exceeding the average of the 
standards of living of European countries. . . . 


to ensure in the manner determined by the Control Council 
the equitable distribution of essential commodities between the 
several zones as to produce a balanced economy throughout 
Germany and reduce the need for imports” (p. 83). 


In fact, these formulations were rather vague and fragmentary. Common 
policies were to be established, but they were not defined. The quadri- 
partite Allied Control Council which had the task of defining them could 
only act when agreement was reached. It soon proved impossible to 
arrive at a joint policy on a number of vital questions, ¢.g., on currency 
reform, as such agreement was lacking. Moreover, even at the time of 
the Potsdam Conference the Russians had decided on important measures 
in their own zone of occupation such as land reform and types of repara- 
tion without first consulting their Allies. The definition of the standard 
of life to be allowed to the Germans was dangerously unprecise, providing 
for a maximum rather than a minimum standard. There was also an 
odd lack of coherence between the economic principles drafted before 
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the Conference by United States officials and the chapter on Reparations 
worked out by political negotiation during it. 


The salient point of the Potsdam reparation scheme was “to make 
the amount of industrial equipment available for reparations (as far as 
the Western Zones were concerned) depended on the formulation of a 
general economic plan. ... It remained to be seen whether Germany, 
dislocated by war damage and swollen by refugees, could afford to lose 
industry on the scale envisaged and yet achieve the promised standard 
of life (if indeed any standard of life had been promised)” (p. 88). 


Looking back, there was something staggeringly unrealistic about 
this scheme, though it must be said that the Russians, who did not 
hesitate to take reparations from current production, were realistic enough 
—from their own ruthless point of view. It had been agreed in Potsdam 
that the U.S.S.R. was entitled to receive, in addition to those from her 
own zone, certain reparations from industrial capital equipment of the 
Western Zones. In May, 1946, General Clay, however, felt obliged to 
bring those additional deliveries from the American Zone to an end, and 
the British followed suit soon afterwards. The reason was that the 
Russians removed not merely plant, but also materials and manufactured 
goods from their Zone. Had these been used in accordance with the 
policy of treating Germany as an economic unit, they would either have 
decreased the need for imports or would have augmented the revenue 
from exports. From the Anglo-Saxon point of view such a procedure 
was all the more desirable as by then about 70% of the indispensable 
imports into the British Zone were paid for by the British taxpayer; in 
the American Zone the position was similar. On their part, the Russians, 
who did not admit that the Potsdam Agreement ruled out reparations 
from current production, saw in Clay’s step a capitalist manceuvre and 
evidence that the Americans had decided to adopt a hostile attitude to 
Russia and to Communism. 


By the autumn, 1946, a marked change of atmosphere had occurred 
in the United States. As Mr. Balfour remarks neatly: “American opinion 
is apt to adopt policies with more enthusiasm than knowledge and tries 
to carry them through with little reserve. But the fervour with which 
ideas are held is matched by the speed with which they can be discarded 
when unsuccessful. . . . The right conclusions are apt to be reached 
by a series of oscillations which can for the time being prove disconcerting” 
(p. 26). 

In the last year of the war and of his life President Roosevelt 
had shown sympathy with the vindictive Morgenthau Plan which pro- 
vided for the stripping of Germany’s industry altogether, not simply to 
obtain reparation but as a measure of economic security. Early in 1945 
the American approach had stressed the wickedness of all the Nazis, the 
necessity of dealing with them in a drastic fashion, the need for making 
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Germany a democratic state and the importance of American friendship 
with Russia in the interest of world peace. Eighteen months later the 
passions of war had receded in U.S.A. and also in Great Britain, the 
relations between the West and Russia had deteriorated and the dangers 
of imposing a harsh peace on Germany had become apparent. By the 
autumn of 1946 deadlock had been reached in the Allied Control Council 
over the establishing of five overall German administrative departments, 
provided for in the Potsdam Agreement. The French in particular were 
opposed to any such measure which in their eyes would be the first step 
towards the dreaded re-erection of a centralised German state. 


Gradually the four Zones which were originally nothing but lines 
where troops of a particular country were stationed, hardened into “some- 
thing closely resembling state frontiers”. Today it is sometimes overlooked 
that after the war Russia like France needed reparations not primarily 
for purposes of revenge or security but as first aid. In order to obtain 
reparations quickly the Russians found it imperative to restart the 
capitalist production machine in Germany as early as possible. This 
explains to some extent why no overt monopoly of a German Communist 
Party was established in the Russian Zone and why puppet bourgeois 
parties were allowed as junior partners in a coalition with the Communist 


S.E.D., the Socialist Unity Party. 


Some Germans have exaggerated the misdeeds of Russian troops in 
Berlin in the summer of 1945 before the Western Allies joined them in 
the control of the battered town, but there is no denying that that summer 
was more than grim. The low official food ration of 1,240 calories a day 
was only met by two-thirds; in August 4,000 people died each day in 
Berlin. Suffering and shock were unmistakable. There are no statistics 
to show how many of the Russian troops, many of them of the Mongoloid 
type, then made their first acquaintance with bathrooms and—watches. 
Western standards of fairness were unknown to them. “They were as 
haphazard in their treatment of human life as in their treatment of 
private property.” 

Mr. Balfour gives a balanced and by no means uncritical account of 
the work and life of the British Element of the Control Commission. 
From his own observations the present reviewer is inclined to agree with 
his praise for the efficient and humane work done by it in some of the 
fields of operation such as education, the media of information and 
administration. But it is also true that the British and American teams 
at all levels suffered from two major deficiencies. One was the continuous 
and unstabilising change of personnel, largely due to the uncertain 
prospects of office-holders, the other the deplorable fact that comparatively 
few of its members had an adequate knowledge of German, let alone 
of the German background. Many members of the Commission enjoyed 
a comfort which they were unlikely to obtain in their home country. 
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There was something of a Poona atmosphere about an expatriate com- 
munity which had little contact with the Germans." “The British and 
Americans re-created in Germany the middle class existence which the 
war had suspended in their own countries. Occasionally one suspected 
that the Russians by contrast were experiencing it for the first time” 


(p. 108). 


Some of the most penetrating pages of this survey give an analysis 
of the varied German attitudes to the collapse of the Third Reich and 
to the Allied efforts in democratic reconstruction of Germany. There 
were, firstly, the die-hard Nazis who offered little of the resistance antici- 
pated by the victors. They simply blamed the German people or the 
world for the end of Hitler’s Empire. They liked to pursue the Goebbels- 
line of the merits of National Socialism as a bulwark against the threaten- 
ing flood of Bolshevism which was now setting a tough problem for the 
Western nations, too. A second group of Germans who had been 
“believers with reservations” in the grandeur of Hitlerism now professed 
that they had never been real Nazis. Forced to join the Party, they had 
been badly deceived. Yet to them Nazism was mostly a good thing 
badly carried out. One suspects that they blamed the Nazi régime not 
for its misdeeds and crimes but for its ultimate failure. The large third 
category, the mere followers of yesterday, pleaded ignorance, claiming 
that they had known of the existence of concentration camps but had 
never had any idea of the horrors perpetrated in them. Moreover, they 
argued, why should the Germans have all the blame? Did not other 
nations, i.e., the Russians, behave just as badly? They were prepared 
to acquiesce in the promised new democratic system but with little under- 
standing and urge to take an active share in it. The next category of 
former passive anti-Nazis felt relieved that the Third Reich had dis- 
appeared, and they did not transfer the blame for what had happened 
to others. But they faced a conflict between remorse and patriotism. With 
them it seems the Allies made a serious mistake “in harping on the theme 
of ‘collective guilt’ and trying to insist on its admission”. 


Finally, there was the small but important minority of confirmed 
anti-Nazis, many of whom had suffered badly in concentration camps. 
Having expected to run the new Government of Germany side by side 
with Allied representatives, they were soon bitterly disappointed. They 
discovered that the foreign soldiers and administrators were rather 
ignorant of German life and traditions and often inclined to look at all 
Germans alike. These sincere foes of Hitlerism were not given bigger 
rations than the rest nor were many of them put into positions in the 
new administration, which was gradually built up on local and Land 
levels. “The net result was that, with rare exceptions, relations were 





1, There were ‘other ranks’ but no lower classes in the Control Commission, as all menial tasks 
were carried out by Germans. 
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uneasy between the Allies and those Germans who should have been their 
chief helpers.” 


The quadripartite powers had agreed in Potsdam, as we saw, “to 
prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German political life on a 
democratic basis”, but the snag from the beginning was that the Russians 
and the Westerns interpreted the concept of democracy in a different 
manner. The Russians were more ruthless in penalizing Germany but 
they were also more pushing and drastic in reforming her. They not 
only preached the new aggressive gospel of Marxism and Leninism, they 
also carried out a far-reaching redistribution of property and put a new 
emphasis and social premium on the “working classes”. The land reform 
of September, 1945, in the Russian Zone, which allowed no one to own 
more than 250 acres, split the huge Junker estates into innumerable 
agricultural units of smallholders rather than create collective farms. 


To introduce a more “democratic spirit” meant for the Russians to 
change the social system and to transfer economic power from the few 
to the many. The Western Allies, on the other hand, emphasized much 
more the necessity of introducing different political institutions. They 
believed that apart from carrying out such measures as denazification and 
decartellisation, the existing economic system and the liberal Western 
type of political society which they desired to take root in Germany were 
compatible. They tried to educate the Germans in methods of self-govern- 
ment, in recognising the value of an opposition in the parliamentary system, 
and of establishing a free and responsible press which would encourage 
its readers to express their own opinions.” But whilst in Eastern Germany 
the power of the Junkers was broken, that of the Ruhr and Rhineland 
industrialists remained virtually intact, a fact which was bound to create 
another major difference between Eastern and Western Germany.* 


All this now belongs to history. But there emerge some questions 
from it still topical for us today. How far have the Western Allies suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a lasting, more democratic and less nationalistic 
spirit in the Germans? How far have the latter accepted the outlook 
of the Western world and thereby renounced the idea that the only 
fruitful solutions are those achieved by force? “To pretend that such an 
attitude is habitual in Germany”—says the author—“or that it is now 
firmly established there, would be flying in the face of facts.” Its estab- 
lishment, he adds, “is not likely to be accelerated as long as the Germans 
2. It should be added that the French were not so confident of the success of such efforts to convert 

adult Germans to a more reasonable and democratic way of life. They concentrated less on the 
propagation of a political system than on trying to develop the cultural interests of the younger 
generation in university life and in art and literature. Anouilh and Sartre became perhaps 
more well-known names in post-war Germany than T. H. Eliot and Thornton Wilder. The 


re-founding of a University at Mainz remains as a permanent reminder of the more construc- 
tive French efforts. 


. Few people expected ten years ago that Alfred Krupp, who had been sentenced to 12 years’ 
imprisonment for war crimes, would by 1951 enjoy liberty and by 1957 be able to plan the 
building of an atomic power plant costing about 100 million marks. 
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think that the West will pay any price for their support” (p. 261). It is, 
moreover, rather naive to expect, as some of her re-educators did, that 
Germany with her long and different history could ever become just a 
replica of Britain or the United States. 


There are some promising signs of a pro-Western attitude among 
the Germans today; for instance, the popularity of the idea of European 
integration and the lively interest in Western thought and literature. 
Militarism is not popular with the masses, though this may be due more 
to fear of Germany becoming a battlefield between East and West than 
to any genuine dislike of a jackboot régime. Whilst the possibility of a 
nationalist revival cannot be ruled out, there exists now in Western 
Germany an influential elite of writers, thinkers, university scholars, 
churchmen and many ordinary people with a conscience which is 
definitely opposed to aggressive nationalism. It has recently been sug- 
gested that this elite comprises 5°% of the people, that 9% are indifferent 
to the issue and another 5% remain Nazis or rabid nationalists.” But 
the important point is that the “indifferent” masses allow the 5% anti- 
Nationalists to speak as if they were speaking on their behalf. Moreover, 
this progressive minority has influential channels at its disposal such as 
part of the press, periodicals, the book trade, research institutions and 
governmental agencies. 


If economic prosperity continues there is a reasonable chance that 
the work and attitude of this elite might strike lasting roots. The new 
spirit of a considerable section of the young generation was recently 
illustrated by the pilgrimage of a thousand people, mainly adolescents, 
to the site of the concentration camp of Belsen, where they put flowers 
on the anonymous mass graves and searched for the resting place of Anne 
Frank. Perhaps the profound impression the play, The Diary of Anne 
Frank, seems to have made on large German audiences has done more 
to combat ugly racialism and anti-semitism than all the earlier Allied 
“re-education” measures together. 


It was probably inevitable that the decision to carry out a four-power 
occupation of Germany should have set a precedent for Austria. Yet 
from the beginning the position of Austria was considered to be different. 

As early as 1943 it was laid down in the Moscow Declaration that “the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
are agreed that Austria, the first free country to fall a victim to Hitlerite 
aggression, shall be liberated from German domination”. This Declara- 
tion appears to have considerably stimulated anti-Nazi resistance in 

Austria during the last phases of the war. In many Austrians it created 

hope for a fair post-war deal for Austria from the Allies. It is true that 
there was no Austrian Government in exile nor did Austrian resistance 









4. See the article, “ 


A German Balance Sheet”, in The Wiener Library Bulletin, Vol. X, Nos. 5-6, 
London, 1956. 
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ever exercise the same influence on Allied policy as did the resistance 
in France or Italy or Greece. But it is noteworthy that the leading 
members of the Provisional Government of liberated Austria had suffered 
in German concentration camps, whilst the first Foreign Minister (Dr. 
Karl Gruber) had been a prominent guerilla leader. As we now know, 
Austrian opposition to the Germans was “more extensive than was 
generally supposed at the end of the war” (p. 292). 


In the spring of 1945 the liberation of Austria came from two sides, 
first from the East with the Russians taking Vienna after five days of 
bitter fighting, then from the West with American forces occupying 
Salzburg and Linz and French troops Innsbruck. But “liberation” meant 
something different coming from the Russians or from the Western Allies. 
In spite of the fine promises of a “declaration on Austria by the Soviet 
Government”, broadcast by Moscow Radio on April 8th, the experience 
of Red soldiers in Vienna proved as bitter to the Austrians as that of the 
Red Army did to the people of Berlin. In Vienna, too, rape, wholesale 
looting and wanton destruction reared their ugly heads. Though the 
behaviour of the Russians later became more orderly and disciplined, 
it had by then turned its victims irrevocably against the Soviet Union. 


Strangely enough, it was an incident arising from these excesses that 
led to the early establishing of Austria’s first post-war government. Dr. 
Karl Renner, the veteran Socialist and first Chancellor of the previous 
Austrian Republic in 1919, was living in retirement at Gloggnitz, a small 
town at the foot of the Semmering Pass. When on Easter, 1945, Russians 
carried out a house-to-house search for hidden weapons or German 
soldiers, Dr. Renner set out to “protect the people” and to protest to 
Russian authorities against the wanton behaviour of their troops. As soon 
as some Soviet officers heard his name they treated him with unexpected 
courtesy and respect; they remembered that Renner’s earlier writings on 
the problem of nationality had greatly influenced their own Stalin. 
Renner and his family were soon brought to Vienna, where he set up a 
Provisional Government with the consent of the Russians, composed of 
Socialists, some progressive Christian Socialists and Communists. As 
early as November, 1945, free elections were held in the entire country 
under the auspices of the Allied Commission (it was significant that the 
ominous word “control” had been left out of its title). These elections 
showed two startling results. Firstly, the main pre-1934 dividing line still 
continued with the strongly Catholic country districts voting Christian 
Socialist, now re-named ‘Austrian People’s Party’, and the towns for the 
Socialists. Secondly, whilst the People’s Party secured 50°/ of the total vote 
and the Socialists 45°, the Communists only managed to obtain 5° and 
four seats—obviously a severe jolt for their Russian sponsors. 


In Vienna there was not only a quadripartite Kommandantura set 
up, as in Berlin, but in addition an International Zone covering the 
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Innere Stadt under joint four-power administration. The symbol of this 
arrangement, which was to last through the whole ten years of occupa- 
tion, was the international military police patrol composed of four military 
policemen in a jeep, one from each occupying power and each in his 
national uniform. Altogether, Vienna never became as sharply divided 
into Western and Eastern parts as happened in Berlin. 


Yet the definite expectations of co-operation with the Russians 
entertained by some of the high-ranking Western officers in Vienna in 
1945 were not realised. Soon they found out how restricted was the 
freedom to negotiate of their Russian colleagues on the Allied Council. 
By the end of 1946 it had become increasingly clear that the interpreta- 
tions of the Moscow Declaration by the Russians and the Western powers 
differed widely and were likely to do so for a long time to come. As Mr. 
Mair puts it in his judicious conclusion: “Austria had certainly benefited 
by the occupation up to that point. But she had also suffered. The 
damage inflicted by hostilities had been followed by the Soviet depreda- 
tions in the Eastern Zone; the existence of the zonal barriers was an 
obstacle to economic recovery; the shortage of housing was made more 
acute by Allied requisitioning; the country’s finances were heavily bur- 
dened by occupation costs; the freely elected Government was able to 
govern only by the cumbrous process of obtaining the consent of four 
alien rulers. The absurdity of a four-power occupation in a country as 
small as Austria was patent to all” (p. 375). 


It was to take more than a further eight years until the foreign 
ministers of the four powers came to Vienna to sign the “State Treaty 


for the re-establishment of an independent and democratic Austria” on 
May 15, 1955.° 


5. See the text of the Treaty issued by the British Foreign Office, Comd. 9482 (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1955). 





Arab Nationalism, and 
Communism 


By Douglas Whitton 


In the mid-forties of this century a serious book on points of conflict 
in the world could afford to ignore the Middle East other than in its 
relations to one or other of the Great Powers; decisions affecting the 
Middle East were still made somewhere in the capital cities of the West 
or Soviet worlds and from thence conveyed by ambassadors to the Middle 
Eastern country affected; the Middle East had produced no political 
personality of world status. 


Today all that has changed. Governments and political study groups 
dare not ignore the Middle East as an entity in its own right; the Great 
Powers must try to find answers to the riddles poised by decisions made 
in the capitals of the Middle East; ‘Nasserism’ has been added to the 
English language.’ 

From all this maze of change one disturbing fact has emerged quite 
clearly: the influence of the West is losing ground to nationalism and, 
indirectly, to the Soviets. And this latter despite the fact that in many 
of the countries of the region the Communist Party is officially proscribed, 
e.g., mid-1956 saw severe sentences being passed on Egyptian Commu- 
nists. Even before the High Dam-Suez Canal-Sinai conflict cycle of crises 
there was plenty of evidence of this decline of Western influence, e.g., 
the appointment of a leftist as Syrian foreign minister; the rout of pro- 
West parties and candidates in the elections in Jordan; the closing of the 
longest established British school in Egypt. Today, however, this decline 
is now headlong: in Egypt Russian and German have taken the place of 
English and French in the curriculum of government secondary schools; 
the Syrian Communist Party is probably the largest and certainly the best 
organised Arab political party; in Jordan a palace revolution was neces- 
sary in order to overthrow a popularly elected but anti-West government. 
All this at a point in history when the Soviet is becoming increasingly 
sensitive to events to the south of her soft oil-bearing underbelly; when 


1. Interesting definition of ‘Nasserism’ by Teraturo Nishino, Researcher at Japanese Diet: “A model 
collective nationalism . .. a united nationalist front representing the ideological bases acceptable 
to the vast majority from moderate Right to moderate Left . . . almost all the supporters of the 
nationalists’ groups’ (traditional nationalists, religious nationalists, socialist natio:alists, commu- 
nists) are now supporting Nasserism throughout the Arab world.” (Asian Affairs, Tokyo, 
December, 1956.) 
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Britain and France seem determined to redeem lost power; when the 
United States is pledged to military and other action; and, although the 
Arabs are an unpredictable people, when Soviet forces would receive a 
less chilly welcome than would forces of the West. 

The chief importance of this nationalism is that a number of Arab 
states were created by Anglo-French force, against considerable Arab 
opposition, at the end of World War One. It would seem, however, that 
the West created a Frankenstein monster which it cannot now control 
because it is the Soviet, and not the West, which has realised the full 
significance of that Arab nationalism and the advantage of riding its 
crest. 

If, as has so often been asserted, Communism prospers in poverty 
then, beyond doubt, the Middle East is fertile ground for Communism. 
Taking Egypt as an example, it has been calculated that the living 
standard of the peasants fell by 39°% between 1914 and 1952 or, on the 
evidence of Dr. Bonné, the total crop increase 1886 to 1962 will be 9% 
but the total population increase will be 198.3% . . . 183 persons will live 
on 100 feddans in 1962 against 120 people on the same area in 1886.’ In 
order to meet that situation, the Nasser regime planned to bring to fruition 
a vast scheme, the High Aswan Dam Scheme, first suggested in November, 
1951, by Adrian Daninos to H. E. Hurst, perhaps the greatest authority on 
the Nile. This scheme had to overcome three major difficulties: a cost of 
between $600 and $700 million; technical problems, including the con- 
struction of the largest reservoir in the world; a revised Nile Waters 
agreement, particularly between Egypt and the Sudan. Despite these 
difficulties all seemed to be going well and, in April, 1956, it was possible 
for a British Government publication to state: “The project has been 
studied at the Egyptian Government’s invitation by the International Bank 
and by a consortium of United Kingdom and foreign firms. Substantial 
agreement has been reached covering the basis for the Bank’s participation 
in financing the foreign exchange cost of the project to an amount of 
$200 million. An offer of $70 million for the initial stages of the scheme 
has been made by the United States and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ments.”* On 19th July the United States Government withdrew its loan- 
guarantee offer, and shortly afterwards similar action was taken by the 
United Kingdom Government and by the International Bank. This 
meant that the Dam could not be built (despite Cairo newspaper reports, 
the Soviet never made any real effort to replace Western help) and there- 
fore the downward trend of the living standards of the Egyptian masses 
remained unchecked. 

A number of reasons were given for the withdrawal of Western 
offers of assistance, but perhaps the most interesting, from the point of 
2. Dr. Alfred Bonné, former Director of Economic Research Institute, Jewish Agency for Palestine, 


writing in Economic Development of the Middle East. (Kegan Paul, London.) 
3. Britain and the Middle East Development (U.K. Information Office, London). 
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view of later developments, was the failure of Egypt and the Sudan to 
reach a revised agreement on the distribution of the Nile water. 


On 27th July President Nasser announced that Egypt had nationalised 
the Suez Canal Company* and that revenue from the Canal would be 
used to finance the High Aswan Dam. Immediately the Soviet bloc and 
the Neutrals gave general support to Egypt while almost all the Western- 
controlled world opposed the nationalisation. Then, ironically enough, 
one of the principal reasons for the withdrawal of Western aid to the 
High Dam project—lack of agreement between the Sudan and Egypt— 
was solved by an indiscreet utterance by a junior member of the British 
Government, when he made reference to Britain’s position of control 
across the headwaters of the River Nile. Despite the error of his state- 
ment (Ethiopia supplies more Nile water than does Uganda), there was 
an immediate coming together between Egypt and the Sudan; old sores 
were salved by this delicately veiled threat to Life itself for these two 
riparian peoples. However, events had marched, or rather raced, ahead 


by then. 


On 29th October Israeli forces invaded Egyptian Sinai; on the 30th 
Britain and France vetoed a United States resolution in the Security 
Council calling for the withdrawal of the Israeli forces from Sinai; on 
the 31st Britain and France commenced military operations against Egypt; 
on 7th November the U.N. call for a cease-fire had been observed by all 
parties; by 7th March, 1957, as a result of United Nations pressure, all 
foreign troops, except those of the United Nations, had been withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory. Some idea of the extent of the Anglo-French 
intervention may be gleaned from a World Council of Churches report: 
“in the seven days’ fighting the military action taken by Britain and 
France rendered an estimated 3,500 family units homeless in the city of 
Port Said.” All this allowed the Soviet to sit on the sidelines and keep 
pushing the ball back into play between Britain, France, and Israel on 
the one side and Egypt and the Arab World on the other. The efforts 


of the United States to referee the contest brought criticism on her head 
from both sides. 


One of the reasons put forward by Israel for her attack on Egypt was 
the conclusion of a military pact between Egypt, Syria, and Jordan; and 
this pact made provision for a unified command under the youthful 
Egyptian War Minister. Also, in a free election, Jordan voted a left-wing, 
anti-West government into power. The first action of this government, 
and the platform on which it had been elected, was a request to the 
British Government for the cancellation of the Anglo-Jordinian Treaty of 
1948. (This Treaty was terminated by mutual agreement in March of 
4. Nationalisation of the Suez Canal had been in the platform of the Wafd and Communist parties 


of Egypt as early as 1921. 
5. Reported in the Record of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
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this year.) Gradually Egyptian and Syrian influence increased in Jordan 
to the point where there were strong indications that the long-discussed 
Fertile Crescent scheme might begin with a federation of Syria and 
Jordan—and that such a federation would be dominated by Syria. In 
these circumstances the young King Hussein of Jordan, backed by his 
Hashemite cousin in Irak and, interestingly, by his Wahabbi dynastic 
enemy in Saudi Arabia, dismissed the left-wing government and gradually 
brought in a palace-dominated government; in fact, he had staged a palace 
revolution, with the backing of bedouin-recruited units of the army, and 
so restored the palace-dominated form of government which had been 
so much a feature of the rule of his grandfather, Abdullah. However, 
despite these moves, no effort was made to restore the Anglo-Jordinian 
Treaty or to receive the United States special representative who had been 
despatched to Amman to explain the ‘Eisenhower Doctrine’ to Jordan. 
The disturbing point about recent events in Jordan is that, in order to 
keep Jordan from moving towards the Communist camp, it was necessary 
to resort to non-democratic methods, e.g., to overthrow by force a popu- 
larly-elected government brought to office in a free election, the conduct 
of which had raised no adverse criticism. Yet, despite such methods, the 
most that could be accomplished was to maintain the king in power; to 
keep Jordan in the camp of the Neutrals; and to forcibly subdue growing 
Communist power in the country. 


The Communist Parties in the Middle East have faced many difficul- 
ties—some of them akin to those faced by the Communist Parties in the 
countries of the West, e.g., conflicting deviation from the straight and 
narrow of the ruling Communist interpretation of a problem, and the 
volte-face following the attack on Soviet Russia by Nazi Germany. How- 
ever, there was a difficulty peculiar to the Communist Parties of the 
Middle East: Jewish and European leadership, both suspect in the eyes 
of the Arab populaces. Moscow was fully appreciative of both the extent 
and the implications of the problem (e.g., in 1947 twenty-five per cent. 


of the party in Irak was Jewish) and therefore called continually for 
Arabization of the party. 


The Communist Party in Syria, however, remained fairly free of 
fragmentization, built its strength round native cadres, and enjoyed 
capable leadership. These conditions allowed it, and its various and 
diversified fronts, to develop an organisation powerful enough to success- 
fully resist government pressure and in turn bring pressure on the govern- 
ment. Some indication of this strength may be seen in the quarter of a 
million signatures obtained for the 1951 ‘Partisans of Peace’ campaign; 
signatures which included those of Rushdi el Kibya, former president 
of the Syrian parliament, and Sheik Mohammed el Ashmar, a prominent 
Islamic leader. Heading that efficient organisation is Khalid Bakdash, 
seen by one observer as “someone who exactly suits the demands of 
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Moscow, who is not too independent to be dangerous and yet intelligent 
enough to be successful”. In 1954 Bakdash was elected to the Syrian 
parliament, the first Communist to be elected to any Arab parliament; 
an event described by a non-Communist Syrian journal as the most sig- 
nificant event in the Middle East in the twentieth century. Today, Bakdash 
is the doyen of Middle Eastern Communists and some idea of his strength 
may be seen in the fact that although he met the Israeli Communist 
leader in Moscow in October of last year, he managed to retain his popu- 
larity with the Syrian populace. 


These sample points then—continuing poverty, direct Anglo-French 
military assistance for Israel, the need for a palace revolution against the 
legally elected government of Jordan, and the efficient Communist Party 
in strategically placed Syria—taken together make it appear to this writer 
that it is no longer practical politics to speak of bringing the Arab countries 
of the Middle East back to the Western bloc and away from Neutralism, 
but rather a desperate struggle to keep these countries im the Neutralist 
camp and away from the Soviet bloc. At this moment the most the West 
can reasonably hope is that “we (the Egyptians and Arabs) have struggled 
too long and at too high a cost to allow us again to fall victims to foreign 
domination . . . we should be stupid indeed if, after having with so much 
trouble rid ourselves of the British grip, we were to allow the Russian to 
replace it.” 

6. Communism and Nationalisation in the Middle East, by W. Z. Laqueur (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London, 1956), 32/- stg. A detailed study of this increasingly important problem. 
7. Editorial in The Egyptian Economic and Political Review, Cairo, July, 1956. 









Reviews 


“ASIAN NATIONALISM AND THE WEST,” edited by 
William L. Holland. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


A volume which is standing the test of political change and upheaval 
in Asia is the symposium based on documents and reports of the eleventh 
conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Though the symposium 
is a compilation of the papers read at the I.P.R. conference at Lucknow, 
in 1950, the editor’s emphasis on the new trends in Asian nationalism 
remains as cogent today as when it was made. 

“Dramatic as all these changes have been,” writes Mr. Holland, “it 
is doubtful whether the long-term consequences in this shift of power 
vis-a-vis the Western world have yet been fully appreciated by either 
Asian or Western leaders.” 

The breath-taking nature of this gradual shift in the world’s political 
and economic balance of power is effectively demonstrated in the readings 
that follow. It is not only that more than half the world’s population is 
centred in the East Asian region. 

The focal theme of the symposium is that for the first time the 
populations of these areas, after centuries of subjection or colonial depen- 
dence, are caught up in a surge of nationalism for which the West was 
largely unprepared, The tremendous natural resources of this Asian area 
alone will be enough, when tapped and developed intensively, to affect 
standards of living not only in Asia but also throughout the world. 

Economic exploitation of Asia, now controlled or directed by the 
Asians themselves, will necessarily involve Asian experimentation with 
varying forms of government or political procedures, all aimed at doing 
the job as quickly and efficiently at possible. It is this aspect of Asian 
nationalism and its development which the West is watching anxiously, 
the more so in that most of Asia has served notice that it will not tolerate 
interference and will make its choice in its own way. 

A critical example of this Asian groping for an appropriate yet in- 
dependent formula to mould domestic politics and government is occur- . 
ring today in the Republic of Indonesia. Fortunately, the symposium 
devotes one of its longest and more detailed studies to Indonesia, and this 
background provides the student with a reliable key to Indonesian politics. 

Professor Kahin’s comprehensive chapters on the evolution of Indo- 
nesia’s political parties and attitudes are clarified by comparisons with 
political development in India, Burma and Ceylon. In these Asian 
countries there is a strong resemblance between the anti-Stalinist left-wing, 
parties and the anti-Communist, mass-based socialist parties. 

Here arises the seeming paradox of the West’s anti-Communist exhor- 
tations in Asia. Many Asians remain anti-Communist, or highly suspicious 
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of Communism, not because of Western persuasion but because they do 
not forget that, in a number of Asian states, the Communists collaborated 
with the Western colonial powers during World War II. 

Again, prominent Asian leaders and administrators who did their 
graduate studies in Moscow did not always come away with an abiding 
trust in their alma mater. Enrolling at Moscow in order to learn how to 
unshackle themselves from Western colonialism, these Asians often dis- 
covered that their studies were designed to make them mere extensions 
of the long arm of Soviet foreign policy, and not independent leaders in 
their own national right. 

Like Jai Prakash Narain of India, President Sukarno of Indonesia 
has had the opportunity to study these obligations of Communist- 
sponsored nationalism at first hand, and he has invariably rejected them. 

Another factor which gives the mass-supported socialist movements 
of Asia a distinctive flavour incomprehensible to the West is the “Indiani- 
sation” of much of the culture of South-East Asia. Buddhist and Hindu 
thought has not only mellowed the outlines of political development but 
it is also encouraging and promoting a return to the traditional regions 
of Asia. 

The section on “Vietnamese Nationalism and French Policies”, by 
Professor Devillers, is useful as a post mortem to the collapse of French 
policy in Asia. It serves also as a timely introduction to “Nationalism in 
Malaya”, that part of the symposium which is still very much with us, 
and which can be expected to remain a controversial guide to Malayan 
politics for at least a decade. 

“Perhaps the most fundamental fact in Malaya’s economic and demo- 
graphic background is the jungle,” says Professor T. H. Silcock. “For 
it is the jungle, and the consequent unhealthy climate and difficult trans- 
port conditions that kept Malaya underpopulated in spite of its important 
position on the world’s trade routes.” 

From “fundamental fact”, Professor Silcock proceeds to the “funda- 
mental problem”, and this he sees as the “psychological difficulty” of 
building up a sense of nationalism in Malaya. 

Asian events have moved fast and not altogether as expected during 
the last seven years, even in Malaya, and it is. probable that Professor 
Silcock has modified some of his views concerning these psychological 
obstacles. 

The summaries of the conference are particularly enlightening as a 
guide to individual Asian comment. They include the Opening Address 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, an inspiration and a warning to conscientious 
Western students—and politicians—who yearn for an easier road to “the 
understanding of Asia”. 

“To some extent,” said Mr. Nehru, “I am receptive to mass influence 
in other countries. I can understand them a little more perhaps thar if 
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I had the great advantage of being scholarly as you are. I can view this 
problem of Asia in some historical perspective, and in the mass sense, of 
masses of movement. And I think that, unless you see it also in that way, 
you will not wholly understand it or grasp it, because this ferment in 
Asia, these masses in movement, are not an external movement; they 
are minds in movement and they are changing and shaking, and I do 
not know where it will land us.” 

“I have not the faintest notion—I am speaking to you as Prime 
Minister of India—as to what India will be like in ten or twenty years. 
I can tell you what I want it to be. I have a certain measure of confidence 
in myself and can move people in a particular direction. Having said 
that, I cannot say what is going to happen in Asia or India. As of the 
moment I have every intention of succeeding. I may tell you that I hope 
to succeed.” 

It is to the credit of this I.P.R. symposium that it does not, in effect, 
stray far from this great Asian leader’s own assertion—that the mass 
movement of Asian nationalism is still too vast and unwieldy to respond 
to anything less than deep and patient study and tactful guidance. 


PETER RUSSO. 


Max Beloff: “FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS.” (John Hopkins Press, 1955.) 


Can a democracy afford to be democratic in the conduct of foreign 
affairs? “Foreign policy demands scarcely any of those qualities which 
a democracy possesses; and they require, on the contrary, the perfect use 
of almost all those faculties in which it is deficient.” Ever since de 
Tocqueville made this pronouncement, it has been the subject of vehement 
debate. In this book Mr. Max Beloff has his say, and what he says is 
astute and enlightening. 


Perhaps President Wilson did more than any other man to propagate 
the idea that diplomacy should always be conducted in the public view, 
though he sometimes found it hard to practise what he preached. But 
his advocacy of “open diplomacy” evoked wide popular approval in the 
Western world, particularly from people with leftist or international 
sympathies. This support for “more democracy” in diplomacy was partly 
a moral reaction against secret treaties and partly based on the rather 
vague conviction that peoples are more peaceful than governments, that 
a democracy, from its nature, is peacefully inclined. This view seemed 
to get solid confirmation in the Second World War in which the aggres- 
sive and expansionist powers were all authoritarian or fascist states. Yet 
experience seems to show that public opinion, or mass emotion, is an 
unreliable guide in international affairs. “It is of course true,” writes 
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Mr. Beloff, “that in dealing with the unfamiliar, men think largely in 
terms of analogy; we have already seen how the recognition of an un- 
congenial government may be likened most misleadingly to shaking hands 
with a scoundrel. An American authority has noted—and correctly so— 
the proneness of democracies to seek moral justification for what can be 
justified at a lower level, and hence to turn all wars into crusades with 
highly deleterious effects upon the ultimate peacemaking.” 


Mr. Beloff believes that public opinion on questions of foreign policy 
is mainly shaped by myths about the past, above all by the myth that 
the right and wise policy could always have been discovered and carried 
out if democratic governments had behaved properly. How much trouble 
might have been saved these last years, he argues, if only three simple 
facts had been accepted. First, that what the Allies most feared in the 
Second World War was a separate peace between Germany and Russia. 
Second, that the Yalta Conference was dominated by the belief that 
appalling American casualties could only be avoided if Russia came into 
the Far Eastern war soon enough to make an invasion of Japan unneces- 
sary. Third, that the main source of Soviet military strength in post-war 
Europe was the resolve of the American people to withdraw and 
demobilise American forces at the earliest moment possible. Mr. Beloft 
points out that “each of these three points can be documented from 
sources at which no critic can cavil. Yet each of the three has been 
consistently and pointedly ignored by the myth-makers and _treason- 
seekers.” 

Mr. Beloff seems shy of coming to any firm or general conclusions 
about the degree to which peoples and parliaments, as distinct from 
executives, can participate in shaping foreign policies. As I understand 
his argument it is broadly as follows: The main responsibility of a govern- 
ment faced with a problem of foreign policy is to make a calm and 
objective calculation of the actual power situation. Public opinion can 
hardly do this successfully, for it is prone to moral indignation and to 
mass emotion which may blur its vision. It cannot, in any case, be 
expected to have the expertise necessary for a fully informed judgment. 
Moreover, if the people hold closely to a particular ideology, whether 
fascism, communism or democracy, they are likely to prejudge a power 
situation on @ priori grounds. Yet it*is wrong and unwise for a govern- 
ment to commit its people, without their knowledge or consent, to 
obligations which may involve them in loss or disaster. Mr. Beloft here 
seems to come close to the distinction made so often by Sir Harold 
Nicolson. Foreign policy is one thing, and it should always be explained 
to, discussed, and approved by the people. Diplomacy is another thing; 
it is the means by which a Government tries to execute its foreign policy, 
and diplomatic negotiations can generally be best carried out secretly. 
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One of the best observations in this book comes on the last page. 
“An historian of foreign policy who merely writes down what everyone 
knows and is agreed upon, and differentiates himself from the ordinary 
practical man only by the number and complexity of his footnotes, 
performs quite inadequately the function for which society supports him.” 


W. MACMAHON BALL. 


“GERMANY REPORTS” (Published by the Press and Information 


Office of the Federal German Government, Bonn). 


The world’s loss of confidence in Germany had weighed as heavily 
upon her as the national devastation she suffered, writes the Federal 
Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, in an introduction to this publication. 

Therefore the foremost aim of this ‘report’, as an official foreword 
states, is to beget an understanding of the German people, and its unique 
position, in those foreign countries where Germany’s rapid revival is 
regarded “with understandable doubts and often with concern”. 

It is hoped to show, through a factual, objective record of the succes- 
sive stages of Germany’s revival, that from the ashes of the Third Reich, 
the German eagle has arisen with democratic wings. 

Germany’s policy and achievements since 1945 are held to manifest 
her determination “to win back her international credit, respect and 
moral position in the world”. 

Illustrative of “doubts” about Germany and a possible resurgence of 
National Socialism were the kind of questions put to the German Foreign 
Minister, Dr. von Brentano, during his recent visit to Australia. 

“A whole generation was brought up in the Nazi spirit: what 
measures have been taken to correct this?” asked a reporter. 

And the Minister, answering somewhat in the terms of the book 
under review, said: 

“Everyone in Germany received a strong lesson from the tragic fate 
imposed on us during and after the war. If there were any signs of a 
resurgence of Nazism they would be met with the full strength of a strong 
and effective democracy.” 

It is in this context that I recall a conversation in Madrid with a 
German journalist colleague on the afternoon of the declaration of war 
in Europe. Technically enemies, we discussed the prospects for our re- 
spective countries. He admitted that American intervention might eventu- 
ally mean Germany’s defeat but added that she would not lose the war at 
the end of the century. ' 

It was only during a visit to Germany in 1955 that I came to grasp the 
relative truth of my colleague’s remark. The kind of war that Germany 
is winning is the economic war she could well have won 20 years ago 
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had not Nazism misled her into trying to achieve by force what the 
industrious genius of her people could have achieved with patience in 
peaceful competition. 

From the 400 matter-of-fact pages of this book there emerges one of 
the most significant passages of German history. Germany, in defeat, is 
conquering herself. Her victory “at the end of the century” may well 
be as a Germany proud of her strength as the cornerstone of an integrated, 
peaceful Europe. 

Described as documentation of current German history, this publi. 
cation has been compiled by the several departments of the West German 
Federal Government. With the aid of charts, tables and 47 full-page 
photographs, it tells what has been achieved by Germany’s own efforts, 
and by foreign aid, since the collapse of 1945. 

It begins with brief surveys of Germany’s historical background and 
evolution by 1933 to a strongly centralised union of states. There follow 
a useful summary of German foreign policy since Allied control of the 
Federal Republic’s foreign relations began to ease in 1949, together with 
a list of the major events affecting Germany since 1943. 

The chapters that follow tend to overlap in telling the story of 
Germany’s amazing recovery but from them emerges an encouraging 
picture of a Germany moving in harmony with Marshal Plan aid towards 
European economic unity as a basis for political unity. 

It is pleasing to find generous acknowledgment that “no other 
country participating in the Plan has better cause than the Federal 
Republic to remember forever the financial aid of the United States. .. . 

“Never before in history has a vapquished nation received from the 
victor assistance so effective as that given to the German people in these 
fateful years.” 

It is acknowledged that the constructive element in the Plan was the 
realisation that economic reconstruction and health conditions were the 
best defence against Communism. 

In earnest of its wish for the eventual political and economic integ- 
ration of Europe it is remarked that West Germany has surrendered part 
of her sovereignty to supranational authority, such as the European Coal 
and Steel Pool. 

Subsequent to this has been Germany’s participation in the decision 
to create a European common market and her rapproachement with 
France over the Saar and the canalization of the Mozelle. 


RENEWAL OF THE LAW. The notion of objective law had been 
undermined by a vast number of false legal criteria established by National 
Socialist leaders in pursuit of their aims. Countless legal abuses perpe- 
trated by the Nazis were awaiting redress. 

It was the task of German jurists to achieve a new concept of law 
and order with a democratic basis. The setting up by the Bundestag of 
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a Federal Constitutional Court, independent of all other constitutional 
organs of the Federal Republic, was an important step in this establish- 
ment of a genuine rule of law. 

The institution of a legal body controlling all constitutional activity 
was a step that had never before been ventured in German history. 

As the guardian of the basic order of the State, the Federal Consti- 
tutional Court enforces compliance with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution by all legislative, executive and judicial organs. 

Government control is retained to the extent that it is necessary to 
maintain order in the economic realm; or to see that the principle of 
unrestricted supply and demand does not conflict with social justice. 

It may be asked how far the new German state has sought to prevent 
usurpation of its democratic constitution such as that by the Nazis in 1933. 

It is answered that this has been guarded against by institutional, 
repressive and educational measures: 


Institutional. “Mindful of Hitler’s false claim to have assumed power 
legally, the Constitution of the Federal Republic provides for a distribu- 
tion of power, designed to prevent its concentration at any one point. 
Its main feature is predominantly a weakening of executive, and a 
strengthening of parliamentary power. The legislature is controlled by 
the courts, whose position has also been greatly strengthened.” 

Repressive. Unlike the Weimar Constitution, the law now embodies 
effective measures to ensure protection against attacks upon democratic 
freedom. To gather and evaluate reports on anti-constitutional or other- 
wise subversive activities there has been established the Federal Office for 
the Protection of the Constitution. Upon the material the office submits 
the Federal Government and the States can decide whether the prohibi- 
tion of an organisation is justified. 


PUBLIC OPINION. In so far as a free Press is the first guardian 
of the democratic State, it is of the first interest to learn how far the long- 
regimented public opinion of Germany has achieved freedom of expression. 

In this field the Allies, with their ‘education in democracy’, surren- 
dered sovereignty only gradually. Today, nearly all West German news- 
papers are privately owned. Relatively few serve as an official mouthpiece 
of a party. 

For the Germans it is of particular importance to know that in the 
Federal Republic today there is no cut and dried public opinion handed 
down from above for consumption by the reader. 

The Press and Information Office of the Federal Government acts as 
a liaison organisation between the Government and the Press but has no 
power to issue instructions to the latter. Apart from keeping the Govern- 
ment informed of the trend of public opinion, as reflected in the Press, 
radio and films, it has the task of keeping the Press and radio objectively 
informed on the measures taken by the Government. 
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There are many organisations concerned with the education of the 
citizen in the civil liberties of the democratic State and the advantages 
to be derived from them. The Federal agency Bundescentrale helps these 
organisations by providing the basic documentation for their activities. The 
weekly paper Das Parlament, published on behalf of the agency, serves 
as a link between Parliament and people. 

Broadcasting has not been reorganised to the same extent as the 


Press, but the seven major stations are publicly owned and have an asso- 
ciation for settling matters of joint concern. 


RELIGION. Before 1945 the churches in Germany constituted one 
of the centres of resistance to totalitarianism. Since then the intellectual 
influence of Christianity is stated to have grown extraordinarily. 

The almost complete suppression of youth work on the part of the 
churches during the Nazi régime has led to an intensification of youth 
work on their part. Young members of both Catholic and Protestant 
denominations have been enlisted in a multitude of church organisations. 
Each of the groups comprises almost one million members. Together 
they constitute the numerically strongest of all the German youth organi- 
sation that go to make up the Federal Youth Ring. 


YOUTH. It was apprehended that the youth of Germany, brought 
up under Nazi tutelage, would reflect its evils. One grave source of social 
unrest in 1948 was the fact that 500,000 persons under the age of 25 had 
no employment. To strengthen the moral attitude of these young people, 
beset by disappointment, hopelessness and uncertainty, the authorities 
encouraged the formation all over Germany of voluntary youth associa- 
tions. 

The voluntarily formed Youth Ring now embraces organisations 
totalling some five million members. The strongest single group is the 
Deutsche Sportjugend, with 1,500,000 members. 

Youth work as a whole received special impetus through the Federal 
Youth Plan. This was the outcome of an all-party resolve to give youth 
every conceivable help and forestall the climate in which early Nazism 
took root. 

The youth movement did not assume its old character but was imbued 
with the same aims as those which inspired work among the young 
before the rise of National Socialism. It was sought to develop free 
personalities on a common spiritual and moral basis; to strengthen 
democratic ideas and the encouragement of international understanding. 


The indications are that these aims are well on the way to achieve- 
ment. 


JEWRY. As the persecution of the German Jews was such a factor 
in the civilised world’s abhorence of Nazi Germany, it is of interest to 
find how that decimated community stands under the new dispensation. 
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By 1947, with the return of Jews from concentration camps and the influx 
from eastern states, there were 125,000 Jews living in Germany. Since 
then emigration to the Americas and Australia, but chiefly to Israel, has 
reduced the total to 27,000. 

The Jews once more have their places of assembly.and worship, with 
the social welfare of the old their main task. Jewish judges have been 
reinstated and are to be found at all levels, including that of the Supreme 
Court. There are Jews among Government officials and there are three 
Jewish deputies in the Bundestag. 

There are illuminating chapters on the expellee and refugee problems, 
which are exhibited as major social factors in the future of Germany; 
problems which must be understood thoroughly in assessing the current 
momentum of West German moves for reunification with the eastern 
zone of Germany. 

Further chapters are devoted to science and scholarship, the fine arts, 
music, the theatre, and literature. 

The book, in general, is engaging in its objectivity. It is one of the 
first handbooks to which the student of current European affairs will turn. 


HENRY STOKES. 
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